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Scrence is rapidly coming to be the controlling force in every field of human 
activity. 

It has developed the clumsy dug-out into the swift ocean-steamer, and the slow- 
going cart into the flying railway-train. 

Without it man is the sport of the storm-demon; by its aid he predicts and 
prepares for the approaching cyclone. 

Without it the industrial worker was.a hopeless drudge; the growth of its appli- 
cations has multiplied his comforts and increased his leisure. 

Without it the race was powerless in the presence of disease; with its help 
*pidemics are disappearing, and better health with longer life are secured. 

Without it education was an unvarying routine of mechanical repetitions; upon 
it has arisen an art adapted to the needs of individual minds and to the conditions 
of modern life. 

Without it the workings of society were not understood; with it we are learning 
the unvarying laws of social phenomena. 

Without it fear was the only preventive of evil-doing; with it has come a rational 
basis for moyal conduct. 

Similarly, in every department of human activity, it is the great agency of 
improvement, In its steady progress it touches everywhere and affects everybody. 
It gives law to the material interests of the community, and powerfully influences 
the ideas, opinions, and beliefs of men, so that all have an interest in being informed 
of its advancement, 

THe Poputar Scrence Monruty is devoted to supplying this knowledge in a 
form that can be easily understood, and for nearly twenty years has maintained a 
leading position among scientific journals, 

With other illustrations, each number contains a finely engraved Portrait of 
some eminent man of science, with a Biographical Sketch. 

The managers of THE Popuntar ScreNcE Monruty accept the steadily growing 
circulation of the magazine, and the large influence it has gained among the more 
thoughtful and liberal-minded readers in America, as the highest testimonial of 
approval of its past course. The utmost will be done to keep all its departments up 
to the highest standard of excellence. Increasing attention will be given to the 
discussion of economic subjects and other leading scientific questions of the day. 
During the coming year the magazine will contain a series of papers from distin- 
guished specialists on the agency of science in the growth of the leading industries 
of the world since the discovery of America by Columbus. A large share of attention 
will also continue to be given to scientific ethics, and the true sphere of government. 
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THE UNFILLED GRAVE. 


FILL up the grave 
With the heaped mould — enough there is and 
more 
To level higher than it was before 
Its hollow cave. 


But that, grave new 
Scooped in the tend’rest tissues of the heart, 
That dread dark void— hid as a thing apart 
From human view — 


The yawning cleft 
Sunk deep in the sweet fulness of our life, 
Hunger creating where once food was rife — 
Of all bereft. 


Ah, who may fill 
That spirit-chasm, dark and broad and deep! 
What Lethean spell can hush to lasting sleep 
Its craving chill ? 


We take new ties, 
New interests, hopes — plan out life’s work 
anew, 
And these we use like mould to fill from view 
Of tear-filled eyes 


The yawning void. 

Alas, our sextoning efforts are in vain 

To fill deep spirit-graves!_ We might remain 
Ali unemployed. 


We might as well 

Pour water into an unbottomed cup, 

Hoping we may, when we have brimm’d it up, 
Its measure tell. 


Rather we seem, 

By filling essays, further to expand 

Its gaping sides and depths on every hand 
To bounds extreme. 


Alas, no skill 
We on that spirit-gulf can ever spend 
Will level it! We cannot till life’s end 
Its dark depths fill. 


Academy. JOHN OWEN. 


AT PEEL. 

GATHER it up from the jagged rocks that 
fringe the ancient keep, 

The thing, but yesterday a man, now a toy 
for the angry deep; 

Tossed from Atlantic rollers, to the rush of 
the Irish waves, 

Drifting by Mona’s frowning coasts to the 
haven of her caves. 


Gather him up. The dumb, dead lips will 
speak to us never more; 

The wide blue eyes no longer scan the signs 
of sea and shore; 

The strong young hands hang listlessly among 
the seaweeds brown. 

Gather him up, and bear him slow, through 

the quaint old fishing town. 


THE UNFILLED GRAVE, ETC. 








Did he come from a hut ’mid green Erin’s 
hills, or a cot among Highland snows, 

Or a homestead high on the Yorkshire coast, 
where the wild nor’easter blows, 

Or do they mourn by a Norway fiord for the 
sailor who went away, 

To lie, all nameless and unowned, ’mid the 
rocks of Peel to-day? 


There are none to tell; and we who love the 
sweet, sad seaboard know 

Such death and doom come oft enough, as 
the long years come and go. 

Carry him—somebody’s darling — with fit- 
ting care and rite 

To his rest on St. Patrick’s Island—to his 
rest ’mid its ruined might. 


Make his grave in the turf, which centuries 
have woven so soft and green, 

Where the ruddy arches still are left, though 
the sunbeams glint between; 

Where, fourteen hundred years ago, the great 
saint’s footsteps trod 

When, to the wild Manx islanders, he brought 
the word of God. 


Will the nameless fishermen’s spirits come on 
some soft midnight hour, 

On the holy eve when, legend says, souls have 
such mystic power, 

And with saints, and bishops, and warriors 
stern, and Scandinavian kings, 

See all the wonderful change and chance that 
passes o’er earthly things? 


Musing, where still St. Germain’s Church 
rules his Cathedral Isle, 

Where the ‘‘ Northern Wizard’s”’ spell en- 
dures the world he made to style; 
While the sea-birds swoop, and the brown 
sails flit over the clear blue wave, 

One thinks, ‘‘ Had ever the wandering dead 

so fair or so strange a grave?’’ 
All The Year Round. 


DUALITY. 
**T sleep, but my heart awaketh.” 

My soul’s companion has a keener sense, 
More truly marks, more clearly registers, 
The thing I see, the thought that in me stirs; 

She wil] inform me, when I journey hence, 

What means my life’s turmoil, — experience 
Strangely the same, yet not the same, as 

hers. 
For still my slumbering consciousness defers 

Its answer to the questions ‘‘why” and 

‘** whence. ’’ 

Indweller! though so distant seems the goal, 

Not uncompanioned shall my pilgrim-soul 
Its via dolorosa still pursue ; 
Self-questioning, when I my life review, 

From fragments seeking to forecast the whole, 
I find myself in colloquy with you. 

ALFRED GURNEY. 


Nuremberg, August, 1889. Spectator. 























From The Nineteenth Century. 
ROME IN 1889. 

IF a traveller who had known Rome 
twenty years ago were to go there now, 
and take his stand on any one of the Seven 
Hills, he would find as many changes as 
the shade of the old Florentine in “ Ro- 
mola,” who saw the golden morning break 
on the banks of Arno after the lapse of four 
centuries. Instead of that picturesque 
confusion of broken, irregular roofs, of 
towers and loggias surrounded by dense 
masses of foliage which he remembered; 
instead of red-brown houses with project- 
ing balconies and terraces of orange and 
citron trees, he would see a big modern 
city with wide boulevards and straight 
white streets, reminding him of some 
London or Paris suburb. Here and there, 
no doubt, his eye would rest on some 
familiar object, but he would have at first 
some difficulty in recognizing even old 
friends under these altered conditions. 
His gaze would turn instinctively towards 
the Forum and the Colosseum, but he 
would find them changed. The arches of 
the Flavian Amphitheatre are stripped of 
their exquisite garlands of leaves and 
flowers. The Baths of Caracalla, no 
longer the wilderness of myrtle and lau- 
restinus they were in Shelley’s days, rise 
bare and gaunt against the sky. The 
Forum has lost its shady groves. The 
wealth of verdure which decked marble 
columns and fallen temples is gone. The 
ruins have been dug out, and lie, swept 
and garnished, open to the eye from end 
to end. And St. Peter’s is still there, 
although its height is so much dwarfed 
by enormous blocks of new houses that at 
first sight it is hard to believe this can be 
the dome which Michael Angelo made 
the mightiest in the world. As for the 
Castle of St. Angelo, that is almost hid- 
den by streets of the same factory-looking 
dwellings, five or six stories high. And 
Father Tiber rolls his tide of yellow 
waters big with immortal memories to- 
wards the sea, but the beauty has departed 
from his banks. Even the old bridges are 
altered. Gone is Ponte Rotto, with the 
mighty black piles which had stemmed 
the force of the current for ages past, and 
in its stead a new bridge of cast-iron spans 
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the stream. Gone too are the green woods 
and the quaint old houses along the shore, 
and all the medizval quarter of the ancient 
Ghetto where the Jews lived for three 
centuries and more. The vineyards and 
gardens of the Calian Hill, the lonely 
slopes of the Aventine, the grassy plains 
which stretched from the city walls to the 
river, they are all built over now. The 
woods of Monte Mario have been cut down 
to make room for a chain of forts. The 
green meadows on the banks of the Tiber, 
by the fountain of Acqua Acetosa and the 
villa of Claude, are turned into brickfields, 
That most delightful walk, where, stand- 
ing on the site of ancient Antemne, you 
looked out on an unrivalled view of snowy 
Apennines, is a large dust-heap, where all 
the filth and refuse of the city is allowed 
to accumulate. And the villas — the villa 
gardens which were the pride and boast 
of Roman princes for generations, they 
are sold and cut up into building-plots. 
Many of them are already covered with 
cheap tenements. Go where you will in 
or out of Rome, climb the heights where 
you stood of old to watch the sun set, seek 
out your favorite haunts by riverside or 
crumbling tower, and you will find every- 
where the same story—the trees cut 
down, the Campagna and the mountains 
shut out, the beauty of the spot irretriev- 
ably ruined. 

Certainly, modern civilization has done 
her worst by Rome. Of all famous cities, 
there is none where the hand of the de- 
stroyer has worked such havoc as in this 
one, which was once the mistress of the 
world, and is now for her sins the capital 
of modern Italy. Twenty, nay ten, years 
ago, Rome was still not only the most 
supremely interesting, but one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Her glory was 
a familiar tale, her loveliness took us by 
surprise. The charm of the place made 
itself felt in a thousand ways. It haunted 
you in your lonely wanderings over deso- 
late hills and among flower-grown ruins, It 
was present with you alike in the noonday 
heats, when you saw the peasant models 
lying fast asleep on the Trinit&a steps — 
the white-bearded Padre Eterno and the 
curly-headed San Giovanni with his head 
pillowed on the Santissima Vergine’s lap 
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—and in the solemn evening hour when, 
standing by the fountain where the pearly 
water-drops glitter in the ilex shade, you 
watched the great dome rounding itself 
under the sunset sky, while a hundred 
bells rang out their Ave Marias from the 
towers below. Or else it flashed across 
you in places where you least expected 
its existence, at the corner of some 
crowded thoroughfare, where some old 
archway flung its shadow over the narrow 
street, and a stray sunbeam breaking 
through the meeting roofs, revealed some 
chance bit of color or grouping, some 
loveliness as yet undreamt of in your 
walks. The golden hues of travertine 
seen against the glossy green of ilex ave- 
nues, the forms of waving palm-tree and 
acanthus rising above prostrate column 
and shattered tomb, the ever-present, yet 
ever-changing background of violet plains 
and mountain, were things not easily im- 
agined. Set in this frame, the richly 
colored life of the present and the sub- 
lime memories of the past both appeared 
wonderfully fascinating. Here, under the 
brightest of skies, in the most transparent 
of climes, you might gaze on the fairest 
and most memorable scenes in the whole 
world. Here, as you lingered day after 
day, you felt the longings of your heart 
were stilled, and became conscious of that 
strange power with which Rome takes 
possession of the soul. 

But now all thisis changed. The Rome 
of the popes, the city of Goethe and Am- 
pére and Hawthorne, of Corinne and 
Childe Harold, the Rome where Shelley 
wrote his poems and Clive Newcome 
sketched Capuchins and cardinals, ruins 
and peasants by turn, has become a thing 
of the past. The Pifferari have long been 
banished. The imposing ceremonies and 
gorgeous processions are all over. Red- 
robed cardinals and brown-frocked friars 
are seldom seen. The silver trumpets are 
heard no more. No longer from the por- 
tico of St. Peter’s the Holy Father gives 
his Easter blessing to the kneeling world. 
These things have passed away with the 
old régime to which they belonged. So 
far this was only the natural consequence 
of public events. The old-world peace, 


the remnants of medizval life which found 
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shelter in Rome under the rule of the 
popes, could not long survive the fall of 
the papal power. There was no room for 
them in the modern capital of the new 
Italy. From the moment when the armies 
of Victor Emmanuel marched through the 
Porta Pia, and set up the standard of 
united Italy on the Capitol, the fate of 
Rome in this respect was sealed. But in 
1870 no one could have foreseen how 
complete a transformation of the noble 
city a few short years would effect. The 
very men who struggled the hardest and 
yearned the most to make Italy one, are 
the first, now their dream is realized, to 
deplore the ruin which the greed of spec- 
ulators and the absence of patriotic feel- 
ing among her sons have brought upon 
their unhappy city. “ Roma” —we say 
it now in a sadder sense than it has ever 
been said before — 


Roma non é pitt com’ era prima. 


A glance at official statistics will show 
us how extensive have been the alterations 
already effected, and help us to understand 
how completely the aspect of the city is 
changed. During the fourteen years be- 
tween January, 1872, and December, 1885, 
eighty-two miles of new streets have been 
built, paved, and drained. Three thou- 
sand houses have been built or enlarged, 
and one hundred and thirty-five million 
francs have been spent in public improve- 
ments. Foremost among these we must 
reckon the excavations which have been 
undertaken by the Italian government and 
the municipality of Rome, on a larger 
scale than had ever before been attempted. 
And here we hasten to give both the State 
and city their due, and gladly acknowledge 
the importance of the discoveries which 
have been made under their auspices. 
The gain to science has been great. Not 
only have many hitherto buried monu- 
ments been for the first time revealed, but 
these new discoveries have materially 
helped to explain the old. Many vexed 
questions of classical topography have 
now been set at rest, and, generally speak- 
ing, more light has been thrown on Roman 
archeology than ever before. English 
and German scholars have all helped in 
the work. The names of F. M. Nichols 

















and of the late Professor Jordan are well 
known in connection with the Forum ex- 
cavations, and Professor Middleton has 
given us the best and most compiete 
handbook to the ruins of ancient Rome 
that has yet appeared. But our thanks 
are due, above all, to Comm. Lanciani, the 
official director of excavations. The ser- 
vices which this able and distinguished 
scholar has rendered to archeology are 
well known in England. His unremitting 
exertions have preserved much that would 
otherwise have perished, while his monthly 
issue of the Bullettino della Commissione 
archeologica, has supplied students in all 
parts of the world with news of the latest 
discoveries. His own contributions to an- 
tiquarian literature, both in Italy and in 
this country, are full of valuable informa- 
tion, and at the present time, we are glad 
to hear, he is preparing a plan of ancient 
Rome on a large scale, with the express 
purpose of keeping a record of remains 
which are every day being brought to light 
in digging the foundations of new quar- 
ters, and too often as speedily destroyed. 
Chief among recent excavations has 
been that of the Forum Romanum, which 
in 1870 still lay for the most part buried 
under the débris of ages. Now the mod- 
ern houses on either side have been 
cleared away, the roads which crossed the 
central part have been removed, and the 
whole area is once more exposed to view. 
The pavement of the Via Sacra lies bare 
from its highest ridge at the Arch of Titus 
to the Capitol, and we can follow the steps 
of the victors who marched in triumph up 
the sacred hill. Around us, on either 
side, are the grandest monuments of re- 
publican and imperial Rome. We see the 
eight granite columns and the massive 
travertine podium of the Temple of Sat- 
urn, the graceful Corinthian pillars of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, founded to 
commemorate the victory of Lake Regil- 
lus, five centuries before the Christian 
era, and rebuilt in the age of Augustus. 
We see the great Julian basilica, and the 
Heroon of Julius Cesar, raised to his 
memory by Augustus, on the spot where 
his body was burnt on the funeral pyre ; 
and we see beside them fragments of a 
later age —the Temples of Vespasian, of 
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Antoninus, and Faustina, the Arch of 
Severus and the Column of Phocas. We 
see the foundations of the oldest and most 
sacred of all Roman shrines, the Temple 
of Vesta, where from the days of Numa 
the ever-burning fire was kept alive on the 
altar. ‘The actual fragments of the temple 
as rebuilt by Severus have been brought 
to light and put together by Comm. Lanci- 
ani, so that we can realize the shape it 
bore, its circular form symbolizing the 
round earth, its dome the vault of heaven. 
This brings us to what has been the most 
important discovery of late years, the 
Atrium Vestz, or house of the vestal 
virgins. Not only is this house of excep- 
tional interestas the Virginea Domus, the 
pattern of all the convents in the world, 
but it presents the most perfect example 
of Roman domestic architecture that has 
yet been discovered. The open central 
court with its cipollino pillars and roofed 
cloisters paved with mosaic, the halls and 
bedrooms with their baths and heating 
flues, the kitchens, offices, and passages 
are all complete. In the preservation of 
its upper story it excels the Pompeian 
houses. Here brilliant glass mosaics and 
fragments of the precious marbles which 
adorned the interior are still to be seen, 
and the colors of floral wreaths and leafy 
garlands of painted stucco are still bright 
on the wall. As if to enhance the value 
of this remarkable discovery, at the same 
time eleven portrait-statues of vestal vir- 
gins, in Greek marble, and no less than 
fifteen pedestals bearing dedicatory in- 
scriptions in their honor, were found in 
the central court. These life-sized figures 
are the more valuable as being the only 
authentic statues of vestals in existence. 
One of them, a vestalis maxima of Tra- 
jan’s time, is especially noteworthy. The 
others all wear a s¢o/a or gown, fastened 
round the waist by a girdle, the zona, and 
a loose faliium or mantle thrown over the 
head and draped in graceful folds about 
the figure, but this lady alone wears the 
suffibulum or sacrificial vestment peculiar 
to the vestals — a white linen hood with a 
purple border, fastened at the throat bya 
brooch. The inscriptions on the pedes- 
tals are all in honor of chief vestals, and 
record their virtues and piety, their benev- 
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olence and devotion in guarding the eter-| modern road has exposed. 
Six of them are dedicated to the | 


nal fire. 
same lady, Flavia Publicia, who appears 
to have passed through several lower 
grades before she attained the high posi- 
tion of vestalis maxima. On the last 
pedestal of all, one bearing the date of 
384, the name of the vestal has been pur- 
posely erased. About this time, we know, 
several of the vestals became Christians. 


fEdemque Laurenti tuam Vestalis intrat 


Claudia, 


sang Prudentius, the Christian poet of the 
fourth century. Anda letter of this date 
is extant in which Symmachus, the leader 
of the pagan faction, addressing a vestal 
virgin, inquires anxiously if he is to be- 
lieve the report of her intended secession 
from the order. The step might legally 
be taken by any vestal at the end of thirty 
years’ service, and the only way by which 
the College of Pontifices could show their 
displeasure would be by erasing the name 
of the offending vestal from the pedestal 
dedicated a few years before to her honor. 
This unknown lady, whose virtues have 
survived her name, may, for all we know, 
have been herself the Claudia of the poet’s 
chant. 

Scarcely inferior to the discovery of the 
Atrium Vestz in point of interest is that 
of the Regia, or official residence, of the 
pontifex maximus. That part of the 
building immediately adjoining the Vestal 
House, which was excavated in 1884, has 
now been identified as the private dwell- 
ing of the pontifex maximus, the actual 
house from which Casar went out on the 
fatal Ides of March. The more splendid 
part of the structure recently discovered 
near the Temple of Faustina contained 
the sacred rooms, or chapter-house. This 
part of the Regia was built entirely of 
solid blocks of white marble, and here, in 
the opinion of Mr. Nichols and Professor 
Jordan, the marble slabs inscribed with 
the consular fasti originally hung. The 
fact that these famous tablets, now pre- 
served in the Capitol, were dug up close 
to this spot three hundred years ago, 
makes this theory the more probable. 

Several other long-disputed points may 
now be considered settled. Inthe Church 
of St. Adriano, facing the Forum, we rec- 
ognize the ancient Curia of Tullus Hos- 
tilius, the chief meeting- place of the 
Senate, rebuilt in this form by Diocletian. 
Now, too, for the first time, we know the 
shape of the Rostra, and see the long rec- 
tangular platform of tufa, supported by 
travertine piers, which the removal of the 
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Only last 
spring the triple foundations of the Arch 
of Augustus were laid bare on the north- 
east corner of the Heroon of Julius Czsar. 
The line of the Sacra Via has been finally 
determined, and so has that of another 
famous road, the Nova Via — old, in spite 
of its name, two thousand years ago. The 
upper portion of this road, skirting the 
Palatine slopes and passing between the 
Atrium Vestze and the huge substruc- 
tures of Caligula’s palace, has lately been 
discovered, and before long the lower 
end towards the Velabrum will be exca- 
vated. On the Palatine itself great prog- 
ress has been made, and the palaces of 
successive Czsars have been laid bare. 
The Stadium of Domitian has been uncov- 
ered, and the buildings which Caligula, 
Hadrian, and Severus in turn added to 
this vast pile have now been clearly de- 
fined. In other parts of Rome the sites 
of fourteen gates have been fixed, more 
than five thousand feet of the great Ser- 
vian Agger have been unearthed, and a 
necropolis older even than the walls has 
been discovered on the Esquiline. The 
Therme of Caracalla have been com- 
pletely excavated, and the removal of the 
houses at the back of the Pantheon has 
proved that no connection ever existed be- 
tween the Baths of Agrippa and the great 
temple which he dedicated to the mythical 
ancestors of the Gens Julia. And now 
Signor Lanciani sends us news of his 
latest discovery —the site of the great 
sanctuary of Isis and Serapis on the west- 
ern slopes of the Esquiline, which gave its 
name to the third region of Augustus. 

In the course of these extensive exca- 
vations a vast number of villas and pal- 
aces, of gardens and tombs, of roads and 
drains have been laid bare, and countless 
works of art have been brought to light. 
Among the objects found by the munici- 
pality alone, Comm. Lanciani enumerates 
four hundred and seventy-nine marble 
busts and statues, one hundred and fifty- 
two bas-reliefs, seventy-seven columns of 
precious marble, three hundred and twelve 
fragments of marble pillars, four hundred 
and five bronze busts, and more than two 
thousand inscriptions engraved on marble, 
besides an endless quantity of terra-cotta 
lamps, amphore, and other small objects. 
All this has helped to throw a flood of 
light upon the study of Roman history. 
Comm. Lanciani gives a thousand curious 
details concerning the water-supply of 
ancient Rome, the organization of the 
police and fire-brigades, the system of ser- 
vice in the public baths, which are the 











result of his personal observation. To 
take one instance only of the zeal and per- 
severance which he has brought to the 
task, he was the first to see the historic 
value of the inscriptions on the lead water- 
pipes which carried water from the nearest 
imperial reservoir into the baths and foun- 
tains of private houses. With indefatiga- 
ble care and industry he collected a large 
number of these inscriptions, belonging to 
the first three centuries, and by this means 
discovered the owners of the different 
houses, the dates of their construction, the 
name of the reigning emperor, and those 
of the consuls for the year, besides glean- 
ing a variety of local and topographical 
information. One of our own countrymen, 
Professor Middleton, has devoted special 
attention to Roman methods of construc- 
tion and technical details of buildings, 
points hitherto passed over too lightly by 
students ignorant of practical architecture. 
His conclusions confirm the old belief, 
which sees in the Romans a “ thoroughly 
inartistic race,” gifted with remarkable 
powers of learning from other nations that 
proficiency in the arts in which they them- 
selves were wanting. Their architectural 
style, their painting and sculpture were 
borrowed in primitive times from the 
Etruscans, in later ages from the Greeks. 
It was only the need of providing build- 
ings on a vast scale for public uses which 
led to the development of a native archi- 
tecture. The amphitheatres and thermze 
are admirable examples of their ingenuity 
and skill in this respect. These colossal 
piles not only are perfectly adapted to 
meet special requirements, but_become 
impressive by virtue of their very vast- 
ness. And nothing can exceed the gran- 
deur and harmony of the Pantheon, which, 
stripped as it has been of its roofing of 
gold and of its precious marbles, is still 
the most imposing building in the world. 
In all purely utilitarian works the. Ro- 
mans excelled. The miles of aqueducts 
which are to-day the ornament of the Cam- 
pagna, and the mighty Cloaca which, con- 
structed under the greatest difficulties, 
still serves the purpose for which it was 
built five-and-twenty centuries ago, may 
well be counted among the triumphs of 
engineering. Worthy to rank with these 
are the vast imperial warehouses known as 
the Horrea Galbana, recently discovered 
in the plains which extend from the foot of 
Monte Testeccio to the left bank of the 
river. These storehouses opened upon 
spacious courts,and were surrounded by 
porticoes large enough to allow the free 
passage of heavy wagons and the unload- 
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ing of their merchandise under shelter. 
Yet even these are surpassed by the 
docks of Trajan at Ostia, of which Signor 
Lanciani gives us a glowing description. 
Their colonnades of Oriental marble, their 
mosaic pavements and sculptured mould- 
ings, may well surprise the modern en- 
gineer, who in Rome, at all events, can 
seldom afford to take architectural beauty 
into consideration. But each new dis- 
covery bears witness to the extraordinary 
splendor of ancient Rome. When we re- 
member for how many centuries the ruins 
served as a quarry, and how in Raphael’s 
days almost every house in the city was 
built with lime made out of costly mar- 
bles, we begin to realize the profusion of 
precious materials which imperial Rome 
contained. Even now, scarcely a day 
passes without some rare marbles being 
unearthed by the masons who are building 
the new streets, and only a month or two 
ago the remains of a wall, probably part 
of the shrine of Isis, was discovered, en- 
tirely composed of solid blocks of ame- 
thyst. 

There can, we repeat, be no doubt of 
the valuable services rendered to archzol- 
ogy by the excavations of the last eighteen 
years. All this gain could not be secured 
without a certain degree of loss. If the 
ruins are less romantic than of old, if the 
ferns and the tufted herbage which decked 
column and arch are gone, and the buffa- 
loes no longer lie in the shade of the 
Forum groves, these sacrifices were inev- 
itable. Some carelessness there may have 
been ; some relics of antiquity may have 
been too hastily destroyed, others may 
have been injudiciously restored ; but on 
the whole we have every reason to be 
grateful to the officials who have con- 
ducted the work. Our quarrel is not with 
them. It is not the explorers who have 
destroyed the beauty of Rome. The men 
who have done the real mischief are the 
speculating builders and contractors. Of 
them it is difficult to speak with patience. 
In their eyes nothing is too old, nothing 
too precious, to be swept away. They 
wage relentless war against all that is fair 
in nature and art. Ignorant of history, 
careless alike of the past and of the fu- 
ture, they lay profane hands on the most 
sacred spots, and destroy in an hour what 
nature has taken ages to perfect. Cheap- 
ness, size, and uniformity are the only 
laws they own, the sole ends which to 
them appear desirable. In this country 
we have had some experience of the harm 
they can do, but nowhere have they shown 
themselves as rampant as in Italy, nowhere 
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else, alas! have they found so much to 
destroy. Wherever we go, through the 
length and breadth of this once lovely 
land, we find traces of their presence. 
They are cutting down the olive-groves of 
the Riviera, they are defacing the banks 
of Arno, and the shores of the lagoons. 
Venice and Florence, Pavia and Pisa, 
what have they not suffered already at 
the hands of these destroyers! But in 
Rome the havoc they have worked has 
been more terrible, the ruin more com- 
plete. 

The sudden influx of inhabitants which 
followed the revolution of 1870 gave them 
an opportunity which they were not slow 
to seize. Since then the numbers of the 
population have increased enormously, 
and the price of land is said to have risen 
from a few centimes to more than a thou- 
sand francs a métre. The cupidity of 
private owners and of public bodies could 
not resist the temptation thus offered 
them. They have sacrificed their oldest 
traditions to fill their pockets, and given 
up Rome into the hands of speculators. 
We see the results of their action in the 
new quarters which have sprung up with 
such inconceivable rapidity in all parts of 
the city. Everywhere the same glaring 
white boulevards are hewing their way, 
and in their path the winding streets and 
old houses with roofs of every shape and 
color, and corners jutting out in all direc- 
tions, are fast disappearing from view. If 
it was absolutely necessary to build new 
quarters, at least this might have been 
done with some regard to architectural 
style. But there has been none. “It is 
impossible ”— we quote the words of a 
distinguished Italian official—“ it is im- 
possible to imagine anything more com- 
monplace and out of keeping, more shabby 
and tasteless, than the new quarters.” 
They have not even the merit of stability. 
Cracks of dangerous dimensions are con- 
stantly appearing in the walls of these 
hastily run-up buildings, and only the 
other day two hundred families were 
turned into the streets without warning, 
because the houses they inhabited in one 
of the new quarters were pronounced to be 
unsafe. For these ill-constructed and un- 
sightly tenements, more like barracks or 
factories than dwelling-houses, Rome has 
exchanged the simple stateliness of her 
Renaissance palaces, and the grey pictur- 
esqueness of her medizval towers. And 
now, in order to facilitate the construction 
of formal squares and rectangular streets, 
the government has introduced a system 
known as the Piano regolatore, by which 





the Seven Hills are to be levelled and the 
valleys between them filled up. So the 
very face of nature is to be changed, and 
the most renowned feature of the Eternal 
City is to be done away with. 

Go where you will in Rome, there is no 
escape from these new quarters, You 
find them in the grass meadows at the 
back of Castel Sant’ Angelo, which made 
so pleasant a walk to St. Peter’s; on the 
quiet slopes of the Czlian and Aventine, 
where you could ramble through monas- 
tery gardens full of medieval memories, 
and dream of Gregory and Augustine, of 
Dominic and the Knights of Malta, with- 
out ever meeting a soul. They stretch far 
out into the Campagna and spoil all the 
charming district beyond Porta Nomen- 
tana, where Anio used to wind between 
willow-fringed banks, and S. Agnese and 
S. Costanza stood out in the lonely plains 
as you looked across to the faintly flushed 
hills of the Sabine range and the blue 
peaks of Soracte. On the other side it is 
still worse. If there was a place which 
should have been sacred in Roman eyes, 
it was the Lateran. Nochurch in Rome 
has more glorious memories. Here is the 
basilica founded by Constantine, the pal- 
ace which was for four hundred years the 
home of the popes, the centre of medi- 
eval Christendom —‘“ omnium urbis et 
orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput.” Pil- 
grims came here from all lands, some to 
climb the Santa Scala, some to gaze on 
the chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum, 
some for the sake of Constantine, others 
forthat of Luther. But all alike stood on 
the steps at the west end of the basilica 
and looked out on the sunny terraces 
where the medizval popes took their daily 
walks, and Francis of Assisi threw him- 
self at the feet of Innocent III. The 
view from those steps was simply the 
finest in Rome. On the right, half hidden 
in a tangled growth of cypress and ivy, 
were the Aurelian walls and the massive 
towers of the Porta Asinaria, through 
which Belisarius and Totila both entered 
Rome. In front roses bloomed freely on 
the broad grassy space, and a noble ave- 
nue of ilex-trees led towards the Church 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. The tall 
red Lombard tower of that ancient basil- 
ica, once the home of St. Helena, rose out 
of gardens and cypress-groves, and be- 
yond, crossed by meeting lines of aque- 
ducts, were the radiant plains of the 
Campagna and the lovely curves of the 
Alban hills. That view was always beau- 
tiful, in the dim blueness of early morning 
and in the rich glow of evening light. 
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Generations of poets and painters have | Last spring saw the destruction of the 


celebrated its charms, and looked out from | 


this portal, on these plains “ spiritualized,” 
wrote Sterling, “‘ by endless recollections.” 
Now the avenue of ilex-trees is cut down, 
the roses and cypresses are gone. A block 
of factory-looking houses shuts out the 
mountains and the Campagna, and that 
perfect view is forever ruined. 

Take another quarter, on the banks of 
the river, where, leaving the green mead- 
ows at the foot of the Aventine, the Tiber 
winds under the bridges and past the 
island, through the most populous part of 
the city. These banks, we all remember, 
were singularly picturesque. Tall cam- 
paniles and ruined temples, clumps of 
cypresses and bright oleander bushes 
rose from the water’s edge. Here a foun- 
tain gushed out of some brown palace 
wall, there big pots of lemon and flowering 
myrtle stood on the terraced roofs. Among 
the brushwood along the banks we caught 
glimpses of the stone mooring rings and 
travertine blocks, remnants of Plutarch’s 
“beautiful shore.” At low tide the re- 
ceding waters revealed fragments of a 
still older Rome — we saw the arch of the 
Cloaca, the piles of the Pons Sublicius. 
And at every turn there were exquisite 
views, of the island with its green woods 
and red-brown roofs rising out of the 
stream, of the Aventine with its crown of 
cypresses and bell-towers, of the pale blue 
Campagna stretching far away beyond. 
Now all this is altered. The river has 
been widened, the trees and the gardens 
cleared away, the old houses pulled down 
to make room for new. Ponte Rotto is 
gone, and the ancient arches of Pons Ces- 
tius, built twenty centuries ago, have been 
defaced by modern additions. From the 
bridges where we used to linger, spell- 
bound by the beauty of the views on either 
side, nothing is now to be seen but dreary 
rows of new houses and the frightful 
stone embankment lately built along the 
shore. This embankment, which was 
erected at enormous expense, and is so 
terrible an eyesore, has been the cause of 
incalculable damage. A large piece of the 
right bank and part of the Farnesina Gar- 
dens were cut away to allow of its con- 
struction, and several Roman_ houses 
which had been discovered on the shore 
were completely destroyed, among them 
some dating from the early years of the 
first century, richly decorated with paint- 
ings and stucco reiiefs of the finest Greek 
workmanship. 

The improvements of the municipality 
in this neighborhood did not end there. 





Ghetto, that curious medizval quarter 
which had been the home of the Jews for 
the last three hundred years. The names 
of the Via e Piazza del Pianto bore wit- 
ness to the wailing of this unhappy peo- 
ple on the day when they were driven from 
their homes by command of Paul the 
Fourth, and forced to take up their abode 
within the limits of this narrow district. 
Every Sunday for centuries they were 
compelled to hear a sermon in the Church 
of S. Angelo in Pescheria. 


Men I helped to their sins — help me to their 
God. 


Pio Nono was the first pope to abolish 
this custom, and to remove the barred 
gates of the Ghetto, which before his time 
had been closed every night. And yet, in 
spite of its crowded population, in spite 
too of the filth and squalor of many of its 
narrow lanes, the Jews’ quarter was the 
healthiest of the city, and the death-rate 
of this district was lower than that of any 
other. A walk through the Ghetto was 
a unique experience. Artists were at- 
tracted by the quaint character of many 
of these old houses, their round-headed 
archways, steep flights of stairs, and 
Gothic windows. The courts and alleys 
teemed with life. Black-eyed boys with 
curly heads and shining teeth pursued the 
stranger clamoring for guattrini, Jewish- 
faced women sat on the doorsteps darning 
bits of silk and lace from the rag-heaps at 
their feet, and vendors of old clo’ carried 
on a brisk bargain. There was always 
the chance of finding some lovely bit of 
Oriental brocade or rich damask, some 
gem or cameo of rare workmanship un- 
der these piles of rubbish. And as you 
threaded your way through some dark lane 
you might see the figure of a seven- 
branched candlestick carved on the wall, 
a relic of the departed glories of Jerusa- 
lem, and of the old faith to which the 
exiles clung through ages of persecution 
and misery. 

On the outskirts of the Ghetto a lorg 
street led to the Portico of Octavia, where 
Titus celebrated his triumph, and Syrian 
captives bore the spoils of the Temple in 
his train. Close by the colonnade of this 
noble ruin the ancient fish-market, which 
had been held here for centuries, might 
still have been seen a year or two ago. 
The sight was strikingly picturesque. 
The many-storied houses of the narrow 
street almost shut out the blue sky over- 
head, and the sunshine streamed through 
the meeting roofs on the glittering scales 
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of fish and the worn marble slabs which 
had been in use since the days of the 
Czsars. A few steps further on was the 
theatre which Augustus built in honor of 
the young Marcellus. Here we were met 
by another of those strange contrasts over 
which Ampére loved to moralize. Under 
the Doric arches of the lowest tier artisans 
had their shops, and the ruddy light of the 
forge glowed upon piles of green veg- 
etables and watermelons and joints of 
meat which dangled from the travertine 
blocks of the Augustan age. Above the 
Ionic arches of the upper story rose the 
grim walls of the Savelli Palace, built in 
the Middle Ages on a lofty heap of débrés 
within the theatre. This was the home 
of Niebuhr when he lived in Rome as 
Prussian ambassador. From these win- 
dows he looked down on the fountains, 
the orange-trees, and flowering jessamine 
of his little garden, and far away across 
the Tiber to St. Peter’s and Monte Mario. 
This district has undergone a thorough 
cleansing. The ancient fish-market and 
the shops have been removed, and the 
Ghetto levelled to the ground. Whole 
streets were carted away last year amid 
clouds of white dust and mortar. Only 
the fortress-looking walls of the Cenci 
Palace, the Portico of Octavia, and the 
Theatre of Marcellus remain, isolated and 
stripped of their surroundings. In short, 
the whole of this remarkable quarter has 
disappeared, to make room for more bou- 
levards and “ jerry-built” houses, 

There is another corner near the river 
to which the attention of the whole En- 
glish-speaking race has lately been di- 
rected. It is the old Protestant cemetery 
under the Aurelian wall, which holds the 
graves of Keats and Severn. The place 
is familiar to us all; there is none fairer 
or more peaceful under the sun. Even 
before Keats was buried there, Shelley 
wrote home of it in these words : — 


The English burying-place is a green slope 
near the walls, under the pyramidal tomb of 
Cestius, and is, I think, the most beautiful 
and solemn cemetery I ever beheld. To see 
the sun shining on its bright grass, fresh when 
we first visited it with the autumnal dews, and 
hear the whispering of the wind among the 
leaves of the trees which have overgrown the 
tomb of Cestius and the soil which is stirring 
in the sun-warm earth, and to mark the tombs, 
mostly of women and young people, who were 
buried there, one might, if one were to die, 
desire the sleep they seem to sleep. 


And in the well-known preface to “ Ado- 
nais ” he says: — 


John Keats died at Rome, of a consump- 
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tion, in his twenty-fourth year, on the 27th of 
December, 1820, and was buried in the ro- 
mantic and lonely cemetery of the Protestants 
in that city, under the pyramid which is the 
tomb of Cestius, and the massy walls and 
towers, now mouldering and desolate, which 
formed the circuit of ancient Rome. The 
cemetery is an open space among the ruins, 
covered in winter with violets and daisies. It 
might make one in love with death to think 
that one should be buried in so sweet a place. 


A more charmingly romantic spot would 
be indeed hard to find. A low, grassy 
trench divides it from the outer world. 
Tall pines and cypresses stand around, 
ivy and flowering creepers hang in masses 
from the old Roman wall and the marble 
pyramid which for two thousand years has 
held the ashes of Caius Cestius. Even in 
winter, as Shelley says, violets and daisies 
grow thick in the grass over the poet’s 
grave, for his sake who said when he lay 
dying that his greatest pleasure in life 
had been to watch the growth of flowers. 
There he sleeps, guarded by the pyramid 
of Cestius and the towers of the Porta 
Paolina, with “the daisies growing over 
him,” as he dreamt. It is as if nature, 
mindfui of the sad past, had made amends 
to him for the wrongs and sufferings of 
life by giving him this divinely beautiful 
spot for his last resting-place. This spot 
it is which the Roman municipality are 
about to desecrate. For long they have 
had their eye upon the old burying-place, 
and a few months ago they proposed to 
dig up the graves and remove the ashes 
of Keats and Severn to the new cemetery 
further along the wall. This naturally 
roused a protest among our countrymen. 
The German and English ambassadors 
interfered, and by their exertions a com- 
promise was effected. By this arrange- 
ment the municipality is to take possession 
of the old cemetery, but the graves of the 
poet and his friend are to be left undis- 
turbed, and enclosed with an iron railing 
when the other tombs are removed. With 
this decision we are asked to be content. 
But when the cypresses and flowers are 
gone, and rows of stuccoed houses stand 
close round Keats’s grave, little will be left 
of what was once the most poetic corner 
in this all too prosaic world. 

But we have not yet done. There is a 
darker side to the picture than even these 
acts of spoliation on the part of the State 
and the municipality. The villa-gardens 
have in all ages been one of the most 
striking features of Rome. They were 
the boast of the imperial city from the 
days when Macenas obtained a grant of 
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the necropolis on the Esquiline, and, 
burying the whole cemetery under a mass 
of earth, turned this foul region into a 
blooming garden. Other wealthy patri- 
cians, Lucilius Glabrius and Lucullus, had 
their parks on the Pincian slopes. The 
finest of all, the gardens of Sallust, famous 
for their rocky glens, their clear streams, 
and shady groves, lay in the valley be- 
tween the Pincio and the Quirinal. Ina 
later age the cardinal-princes of the Re- 
naissance followed the example of these 
old Romans, and lavished their wealth in 
the creation of splendid pleasure-houses, 
which were till yesterday the delight of 
Rome. Some went back to Tivoli and 
Albano, and built their palaces and laid 
out their gardens on the old sites where 
Hadrian and Domitian, Cicero and Mece- 
nas had theirs. Others had their villas 
within the walls, and gave their fellow- 
citizens the benefit of pure airs and cool 
shades. Like the Roman patricians, these 
princes of the Church built casinos 
adorned with dainty arabesques and filled 
with antiques. They had their grottoes 
and fountains, their lawns were planted 
with the same trees and flowering shrubs 
that we see in the frescoes of Livia’s villa 
or in the greenhouse of Macenas. The 
best architects of the day, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, Vignola and Fontana and 
Pirro Ligorio, designed the houses and 
planned the gardens. These men were 
masters in their art, and in spite of the 
fantastic ideas of the decadence, the giran- 
dolas, and helicons then in fashion, they 
did their work with consummate skill. 
Every undulation of the ground was turned 
to advantage, trees and shrubs were plant- 
ed with a keen eye toartistic effect. Laurel 
and mimosa mingled with the dark foliage 
of cypress and ilex, palm and acanthus 
rose above parapets adorned with busts of 
Cesars, stately avenues of stone-pines 
framed in distant views of the grey dome 
of St. Peter’s. The very neglect of man 
helped the luxuriant growth of flowers and 
grass, and left nature free to go her own 
way. The roses hungin clusters from the 
walls, the fountains were buried in masses 
of maidenhair. The water trickled with 
pleasant murmur into mossy basins or 
flowed over the rocks at will. The air of 
decay which haunted woodland slopes and 
flowery lawns gave them a charm unlike 
anything else, and made them more touch- 
ing, more beautiful than the trimmest 
gardens of other lands. As you lingered 
in their enchanted shade your thoughts 
went back insensibly to the bright myths 
of Hellas. These aged ilexes, these hol- 
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low trunks carpeted with blue violets, 
were meant to be the home of some faun or 
dryad of Greek story, these laurel-groves 
must be the haunt of some nymph beloved 
of Apollo. 

And it is these gardens, “ like Eden in 
their loveliness,” these villas which form 
a link between our own day and the life 
of classical and Renaissance Rome, which 
are now doomed to destruction. These at 
least we had thought were safe. What- 
ever crimes might be committed by the 
State or the city, these the Roman princes 
would guard as the apple of their eye. 
But the temptation has been too strong 
even for them. One by one we have seen 
those ancestral houses, which had been 
for centuries the pride of their race, sold 
and cut up into building lots. The Ne- 
groni-Massimi, with the orange-groves and 
terraces old as the days of Mzcenas; the 
Corsini, with those aged oaks planted by 
Queen Christina of Sweden; the Mellini 
on Monte Mario, with Turner’s pine and 
the unrivalled prospect over city and river 
and distant Apennines, they are all gone. 
And not only these. There was Villa Lu- 
dovisi, the magnificent Villa Ludovisi, with 
its gardens, the finest in the city, and its 
peerless collection of sculpture — Villa 
Ludovisi, where we all went to admire the 
head of Juno, which Goethe long ago 
compared to a song of Homer. Those 
gardens were sold three years ago by the 
degenerate heirs of a noble house, and 
already blocks of cheaply run-up tene- 
ments cover the ground in the place of 
the ilex-groves and high-clipped hedges 
whicn Le Nétre designed. And there was 
Villa Wolkonsky, close to the Lateran 
Palace, where Mendelssohn and his friends 
played and sang under the trees. The 
garden was small, but exquisitely beauti- 
ful, looking over the Campagna and the 
tombs of the Appian Way. To many it 
seemed the very perfection of a Roman 
villa. The air was sweet with the breath 
of orange-flower, whichever way you 
turned roses and honeysuckle grew in wild 
profusion over ancient sarcophagi and 
fragments of crumbling wall. There you 
might dream away the days undisturbed, 
and watch the Alban slopes turn ever 
deeper purple, and the arches of the Clau- 
dian aqueduct glow with hues of yet more 
fiery orange as the sun went down. Now 
half of that garden is gone, and, as usual, 
blocks of new houses hide the moun- 
tains. There is no saying where the work 
of destruction will end. A year or two 
ago Villa d’Este, up at Tivoli, was on 
the point of being sold and turned into 
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a foundry, and still more recently Villa | in her stones, and to make every town in 


Borghese narrowly escaped the same fate. 
Even the apathetic Romans were stirred 
when they heard Prince Borghese an- 
nounce his intention of selling this villa, 
the oldest and most famous in Rome, 
founded three hundred years ago by Car- 
dinal Scipio Borghese. This time the 
municipality protested, the case was taken 
into court, and the sale stopped by judicial 
decree. For the present, at least, Villa 
Borghese has been saved. For a little 
while longer we may roam through these 
gardens where once Raphael had his 
home, and see the scarlet anemones and 
blue violets come out in the grass under 
the trees. For a little while the small 
stone-pines of Villa Doria may lift their 
heads against the golden sky, where the 
waters of the Fonte Paolina flash in the 
sunset, but who can tell for how long? 
The breath of the destroying angel is in 
the air, and at any moment he may pause 
in his flight over these fair scenes and 
turn all this beauty to dust and ashes. 

It seems almost incredible that people 
should sit quietly by and see these things 
happen. Was there no one, we feel in- 
clined to ask, to stand up and speak a 
word for the Lateran view or the Ludovisi 
gardens? Here and there a voice has 
been lifted, a protest raised, generally by 
some foreign resident. A letter or two 
has appeared in the papers, there has been 
alittle stir, a good deal of talk, then the 
subject has been allowed to drop, and the 
work of spoliation has continued. After 
a while, too, people become callous, and 
acquiesce in what appears inevitable. It 
is idle to ask whether the guilt rests on 
the head of the government or the munici- 
pality. In most cases we are inclined to 
think the blame may be very evenly di- 
vided between the twe. But in point of 
fact it is the Italian nation that is respon- 
sible for the ruin of Rome. The same 
thing is happening in Florence at this 
moment. There the oldest part of the 
city, the cradle of her liberties, the home 
of Dante, is about to be destroyed to 
gratify the greed of speculators and the 
hankering of the Florentines after broad 
streets and empty squares. And the only 
protest that is raised against this vandal 
act comes from an English author who 
loves Florence better than her own de- 
generate children. The modern Italian, 
whether he is of Rome or Florence or 
Milan, has this incommon. His one wish 
is to destroy all that is most individual 
and characteristic in his native city, all 
the great deeds and heroic past that lives 
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Italy as modern Babylon, with boulevards 
and cafés, kiosks and tramways. There 
are, no doubt, scholarly and cultivated 
Italians to whom all this is painful in the 
extreme. But these men either stand 
aloof from public affairs, or else their 
voices are drowned by the angry clamor 
of hungry householders and greedy con- 
tractors, eager to divide the spoil. 

The destroyers, too, have many plausi- 
ble arguments to advance on their side. 
They tell us, for instance, that sanitary 
laws must be borne in mind, that wider 
streets and more airy houses were abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the pub- 
lic health. Of course, if this is true, the 
argument deserves consideration: but in 
these days so many crimes are committed 
in the name of health, that we are inclined 
to feel sceptical. At present, the new 
quarters, so far as the experience of En- 
glish visitors goes, have no enviable repu- 
tation in this respect, while hitherto not 
only the Ghetto but all the old parts of 
the city have enjoyed far greater freedom 
from malaria and fever than the broad 
streets and huge hotels of new Rome. 
The new embankment, it is said, inter- 
feres seriously with the natural course of 
the drains flowing into the river, and if 
the health of Rome is to be preserved, a 
completely new system of drainage will 
have to be constructed. Besides which, 
we are told by a Roman official of high 
rank, that the insane war waged by the 
city authorities for many years against 
woods and gardens has had the effect of 
diminishing the oxygen in the air to a 
serious extent, and has actually increased 
the average temperature in summer by 
two degrees. Even the municipal author- 
ities have become alarmed now that the 
mischief is done, and trees and shrubs are 
being planted in every direction. Again, 
we are gravely told that the present state 
of Rome is a period of transition, and as 
such necessarily disagreeable, but that 
before, long we shail reap the reward of 
our momentary discomfort in the im- 
proved appearance of the city. It is, no 
doubt, devoutly to be hoped that the noise 
of heavy wheels, the sight of overloaded 
mules laden with bricks and stones, the 
dust and confusion which make the 
streets of Rome detestable at the present 
time, will some day have an end, but shall 
we like the unfortunate city any the better 
when the last of her old houses are lev- 
elled tc the ground and the last avenues 
of her villa-gardens have been burnt into 
charcoal. 


























Once more we are reminded that history 
repeats itself. Rome, it is said, has al- 
ways lived at the expense of the past. 
One age has invariably risen on the ruins 
of the last. Soin the Middle Ages a new 
Rome rose out of the ashes of the impe- 
rial city, and the temples of the Forum 
and the Colosseum became the quarries 
which supplied marbles for the churches 
and palaces of the Renaissance. And 
now modern Rome is but following their 
example, and making her future out of 
the @ébris of their past. But at least the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance left us 
monuments worthy of admiration in the 
place of the city they destroyed. And we 
of the nineteenth century, what shall we 
have to show which can justify our acts 
of vandalism in the eyes of posterity? 
The Via Nazionale,and the Piazza d’ Indi- 
pendenza or the Ponte Garibaldi will com- 
pare but ill with St. Peter’s or the Sistina, 
and the greatest admirers of the new quar- 
ters will hardly put them on a level with 
the Farnese Palace or the Borghese Gar- 
dens. And when we ask, of what profit 
has all this been to the Roman people — 
are they happier or better off than they 
were before ?—this is the answer we re- 
ceive: At the present time there is more 
distress and greater poverty in Rome than 
ever before. Taxes are high, food is dear, 
failures are frequent, while last winter the 
discontent of the working classes led to 
riots which at one time threatened to as- 
sume serious proportions. If a few job- 
bing contractors have filled their pockets, 
rows of unfinished houses bear witness to 
the ruin which has overtaken others. The 
feet of Nemesis are swift, and her hand is 
not stayed. 

But they tell us a better day is coming. 
The State, the city have learnt the value 
of historic remains, and are taking steps 
to insure their preservation. A bill is 
even now before Parliament which is to 
prohibit the building of new houses within 
a certain area round the Capitol. The 
ruins are to be saved from further dese- 
cration. Thére is to be a national park, 
laid out in broad drives and walks, which 
will enclose the Palace of the Czsars, the 
Forum and the Colosseum, and _half-a- 
dozen more famous monuments of clas- 
sical times. It will be the finest park in 


the world. So they tell us, little dreaming 
what thoughts are passing in our hearts. 
They may lay out new parks and drives 
in every direction, they may enclose the 
Capitol and the Arch of Titus with iron 
railings, and label the ruins with their 
names. 


They may explore the whole sur- 
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face of the Seven Hil!s, excavate the Ghet- 
to, and drag the bed of the river. Father 
Tiber may yield up the countless treas- 
ures which lie buried under his yellow 
sand — it may be, as the rabbis think, 
the gold plate of the Temple and the 
seven-branched candlestick itself. But 
this will not give us back the Rome of 
our youth. That is already gone past re- 
call. A few more years and the last frag- 
ments of the city of our dreams will have 
been swept away into the great rubbish- 
heap of the ages. 

The Italians of this generation had a 
splendid opportunity. They might have 
made Rome the most beautiful city in the 
world. They have thrown their opportu- 
nity away, and have turned the fairest 
paradise on earth into a dreary and barren 
waste. 

JuLia M. Apy. 





From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE 18th of October had arrived. Slum- 
berleigh Hall was filling. The pheasants, 
reprieved till then, supposed it was only 
for partridge shooting, and, thinking no 
evil, ate Indian corn, and took no thought 
for the annual St. Bartholomew of their 
race. 

Mabel Thursby had met Ruth out walk- 
ing that day, and had informed her that 
Charles was to be one of the guns, also 
Dare, though, as she remembered to add, 
suspecting Dare admired Ruth, the latter 
was a bad shot, and was only asked out of 
neighborly feeling. 

After parting with Mabel, Ruth met, 
almost at her own gate, Ralph Danvers, 
who passed her on horseback, and then 
turned on recognizing her. Ralph’s con- 
versational powers were not great, and, 
though he walked his horse beside her, he 
chiefly contented himself with assenting 
to Ruth’s remarks until she asked after 
Molly. 

He at once whistled and flicked'a fly off 
his horse’s neck. 

“Sad business with Molly,” he said ; 
“and mother out forthe day. Great grief 
in the nursery. Vic’s dead!” 

“Oh, poor Molly!” 

“Died this morning. Fits. I say,” 
with a sudden inspiration, “ you wouldn’t 
go over and cheer her up, would you? 
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I’m out. 


” 


Mother’s out. 
meeting at D——. 

Ruth said she had nothing to do, and 
would go over at once, and Ralph nodded 
kindly at her, and rode on. He liked her, 
and it never occurred to him that it could 
be anything but a privilege to minister to 
any need of Molly’s. He jogged on more 
happily after his meeting with Ruth, and 
only remembered half an hour later that 
he had completely forgotten to order the 
dog-cart to meet Charles, who was coming 
to Atherstone for a night before he went 
on to kill the Slumberleigh pheasants the 
following morning. 

Ruth set out at once over the pale stub- 
ble fields, glad of an object for a walk. 

Deep distress reigned meanwhile in the 
nursery at Atherstone. Vic, the much- 
beloved, the stoat pursuer, the would-be 
church goer, Vic was dead, and Molly’s 
soul refused comfort. In vain nurse con- 
veyed a palpitating guinea pig into the 
nursery in a bird-cage, on the narrow door 
of which remains of fur showed an unwil- 
ling entrance ; Molly could derive no com- 
fort from guinea pigs. 

In vain was the new horse, with leather 
hoofs, with real hair, and a horse-hair tail 
— in vain was that token of esteem from 
Uncle Charles brought out of its stable, 
and unevenly yoked with a dappled pony 
planted on a green oval lawn, into Molly’s 
own hay-cart. Molly’s woe was beyond 
the reach of hay-carts, or horse-hair tails, 
however realistic. Like Hezekiah, she 
turned her face to the nursery wall, on 
which trains and railroads were depicted ; 
and even when cook herself rose up out 
of her kitchen to comfort her with material 
consolations, she refused the mockery of a 
gingerbread nut, which could not restore 
the friend with whom previous ginger- 
bread nuts had always been equally di- 
vided. 

Presently a step came along the passage, 
and Charles, who had found no one in the 
drawing-room, came in tired and dusty, 
and inclined to be annoyed at having had 
to walk up from the station. 

Molly flew to him, and flung her arms 
tightly round his neck. 

“Oh, Uncle Charles! 
Vic is dead!” 

“I am so sorry, Molly,” taking her on 
his knee. 

Nurse and the nursery-maid and cook 
withdrew, leaving the two mourners alone 
together. 

“He is dead, Uncle Charles. 


Magistrates’ 


Uncle Charles! 


He was 


quite well, and eating Albert biscuits with 
the dolls this morning, and now 


” 








The rest was too dreadful, and Molly burst 
into a flood of tears, and burrowed with 
her head against the faithful waistcoat 
of Uncle Charles — Uncle Charles, the 
friend, the consoler of all the ills that 
Molly had so far been heir to. 

“Vic had a very happy life, Molly,” 
said Charles, pressing the little brown 
head against his cheek, and vaguely won- 
dering what it would be like to have any 
one to turn to in time of trouble. 

“T always kept trouble from him, except 
that time I shut him in the door,” gasped 
Molly. ‘I never took him out in a string, 
and he only wore his collar — that collar 
you gave him that made him scratch so— 
on Sundays.” 

“And he was not ill a long time. He 
did not suffer any pain.” 

‘““No, Uncle Charles, not much; but 
though he did not say anything, his face 
looked worse than screaming, and he 
vassed away very stiff in his hind legs. 
Oh!” (with a fresh outburst), “ when cook 
told me that her sister that was ina de- 
cline had gone, I never thought” (sob, 
sob !) “ poor Vic would be the next.” 

A step came along the passage, a firm, 
light step that Charles knew, that made 
his heart beat violently. 

The door opened and a familiar voice 
said, — 

“* Molly! My poor Molly! I met father, 
and ——” 

Ruth stood in the doorway, and stopped 
short. A wave of color passed over her 
face, and left it paler than usual. 

Charles looked at her over the mop of 
Molly’s brown head against his breast. 
Their grave eyes met, and each thought 
how ill the other looked. 

“TI did not know —I thought you were 
going to Slumberleigh to-day,” said Ruth. 

“] go to-morrow morning,” replied 
Charles. “I came here first.” 

There was an awkward silence; but 
Molly came to their relief by a sudden 
rush at Ruth, and a repetition of the de- 
tails of the death-bed scene of poor Vic 
4 her benefit, for which both were grate- 
ul. 

“You ought to be thinking where he is 
to be buried, Molly,” suggested Charles, 
when she had finished. “ Let us go into 
the garden and find a place.” 

Molly revived somewhat at the pros- 
pect of a funeral, and, though Ruth was 
anxious to leave her with ber uncle, in- 
sisted on her remaining for the ceremony. 
They went out together, Molly holding a 
hand of each, to choose a suitable spot in 
the garden. By the time the grave had 
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been dug by Charles, Molly was suffi- 
ciently recovered to take a lively interest 
in the proceedings, and to insist on the 
attendance of the stable cat, in deep 
mourning, when the remains of poor Vic, 
arrayed in his best collar, were lowered 
into their long home. 

By the time the last duties to the dead 
had been performed, and Charles, under 
Molly’s direction, had planted a rose-tree 
on the grave, while Ruth surrounded the 
little mound with white pebbles, Molly’s 
tea-time had arrived, and that young lady 
allowed herself to be led away by the 
nursery-maid, with the stable cat in a close 
embrace, resigned, and even cheerful at 
the remembrance of those creature com- 
forts of cook’s, which earlier in the day 
she had refused so peremptorily. 

When Molly left them, Ruth and 
Charles walked together in silence to the 
garden gate which led to the footpath 
over the fields by which she had come, 
Neither had a word to say, who formerly 
had so much. 

*“‘ Good-bye,” she said, without looking 
at him. 

He seemed intent on the hasp of the 
gate. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

‘“*T should like,” said Ruth, hating her- 
self for the formality of her tone, “to 
thank you before I go for giving Mrs. 
Alwynn so much pleasure. She still talks 
of her visit to you. It was kind of you to 
remember it. So much seems to have 
happened since then, that I had not 
thought of it again.” 

At her last words Charles raised his 
eyes and looked at her with strange, wist- 
ful intentness, but when Ruth had finished 
speaking he had no remark to make in 
answer; and as he stood bareheaded by 
the gate, twirling the hasp and looking, as 
a hasty glance told her, so worn and jaded 
in the sunshine, she said good-bye again, 
and turned hastily away. 

And all along the empty harvested 
fields, and all along the lanes, where the 
hips and haws grew red and stiff among 
the ruddy hedgerows, Ruth still saw 
Charles’s grave, worn face. 

That night she saw it still, as she sat in 
her own room, and listened to the whisper 
of the rain upon the roof, and the touch of 
its myriad fingers on the window-panes. 

“I cannot bear to see him look like 
that. I cannot bear it,” she said suddenly, 
and the storm which had been gathering 
so long, the clouds of which had darkened 
the sky for so many days, broke at last, 
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with a strong and mighty wind of swift 
emotion which carried all before it. 

It was a relief to give way, to let the 
tempest do its worst, and remain passive. 
But when its force was spent at last, and 
it died away in gusts and flying showers, 
it left flood and wreckage and desolation 
behind. When Ruth raised her head and 
looked about her, all her landmarks were 
gone. There was a streaming glory in the 
heavens, but it shone on the ruin of all 
her little world below. She loved Charles, 
and she knew it. It seemed to her now 
as if, though she had not realized it, she 
must have loved him from the first; and 
with the knowledge came an overwhelm- 
ing sense of utter misery that struck terror 
to her heart. She understood at last the 
meaning of the weariness and the restless 
misgivings of these last weeks. If here- 
tofore they had spoken in riddles, they 
spoke plainly now. Every other feeling 
in the world seemed to have been swept 
away by a passion, the overwhelming 
strength of which she regarded panic- 
stricken. She seemed to have been asleep 
all her life, to have stirred restlessly once 
or twice of late, and now to have waked 
to consciousness and agony. Love, with 
women like Ruth, is a great happiness or 
a great calamity. It is with them indeed 
for better, for worse. 

Those whose feelings lie below the 
surface escape the hundred rubs and 
scratches which superficial natures are 
heir to; but it is the nerve which is not 
easily reached which when touched gives 
forth the sharpest pang. Nature, when 
she gives intensity of feeling, mercifully 
covers it well with a certain superficial 
coldness. Ruth had sometimes wondered 
why the incidents, the books, which called 
forth emotion in others, passed her by. 
The vehement passion which once or twice 
in her life she had involuntarily awakened 
in others had met with no response from 
herself. The sight of the fire she had un- 
wittingly kindled only made her shiver 
with cold. She believed herself to be 
cold — always a dangerous assumption on 
the part of a woman, and apt to prove a 
broken reed in emergency. 

Charles knew her better than she knew 
herself. Her pride and unconscious hum- 
ble-mindedness, her frankness with its 
underlying reserve, spoke of a strong na- 
ture, slow, perhaps, but earnest, constant, 
and, once roused, capable of deep attach- 
ment. 

And now the common lot had befallen 
her, the common lot of man and woman- 
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kind since Adam first met Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden. Ruth was not exempt. 
She loved Charles. 


When the dawn came up pale and tear- 
ful to wake the birds, it found her still 
sitting by her window, sitting where she 
had sat all night, looking with blank eyes 
atnothing. Creep into bed, Ruth, for 
already the sparrows are all waking, and 
their cheerful greetings to the new day 
add weariness to your weariness. Creep 
into bed, for soon the servants will be 
stirring, and before long Martha, who has 
slept all night, and thinks your lines have 
fallen to you in pleasant places and late 
hours, will bring the hot water. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

RESERVED people pay dear for their 
reserve when they are in trouble, when the 
iron enters into their soul, and their eyes 
meet the eyes of the world tearless, un- 
flinching, making no sign. 

Enviable are those whose sorrows are 
only pen-and-ink deep, who take every 
one into their confidence, who are com- 
forted by sympathy, and fly to those who 
will weep with them. There is an utter 
solitude, a silence in the grief of a proud, 
reserved nature which adds a frightful 
weight to its intensity; and when the 
night comes, and the chamber door is 
shut, who shall say what agonies of prayers 
and tears, what prostrations of despair 
pass like waves over the soul, to make 
the balance even ? 

As a rule, the kindest and best of peo- 
ple seldom notice any alteration of appear- 
ance or manner in one of their own 
family. A stranger points it out, if ever 
it is pointed out, which happily is not 
often, unless, of course, in cases where 
advice has been disregarded, and the first 
symptom of ill-health is jealously watched 
for, and triumphantly hailed, by those 
whose mission in life it is to say, “I told 
you so.” 

Mrs. Alwynn, whose own complaints 
were of so slight a nature that they had 
to be constantly referred to to give them 
any importance at all, was not likely to 
notice that Ruth’s naturally pale complex- 
ion had become several degrees too pale 
during the last two days, or that she had 
dark rings under her eyes. Besides, only 


the day before, had not Mrs. Alwynn, in 
cutting out a child’s shirt, cut out at the 
same time her best drawing-room table- 
cloth as well, which calamity had naturally 
driven out of her mind every other sub- 
ject for the time ? 
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Ruth had proved unsympathetic, and 
Mrs. Alwynn had felt her to be so. The 
next day, also, when Mrs. Alwynn had 
begun to talk over what she and Ruch were 
to wear that evening at a dinner-party at 
Slumberleigh Hall, Ruth had again shown 
a decided want of interest, and was not 
even to be roused by the various conjec- 
tures of her aunt, though repeated over 
and over again, as to who would most 
probably take her in to dinner, who would 
be assigned to Mr. Alwynn, and whether 
Ruth would be taken in by a married man 
or a single one. As it was quite impos- 
sible absolutely to settle these interesting 
points beforehand, Mrs. Alwynn’s mind 
had a vast field for conjecture opened to 
her, in which she disported herself at will, 
varying the entertainment for herself and 
Ruth by speculating as to who would sit 
on the other side of each of them; “ for” 
as she justly observed, “everybody has 
two sides, my dear; and though, for my 
part, I can talk to anybody — members of 
Parliament, or biskops, or any one —still 
it is difficult for a young person: and if 
you feel dull, Ruth, you can always turn 
to the person on the other side with some 
easy little remark.” 

Ruth rose and went to the window. It 
had rained all yesterday; it had been 
raining all the morning to-day, but it was 
fair now; nay, the sun was sending out 
long, burnished shafts from the broken 
grey and blue of the sky. She was pos- 
sessed by an unreasoning longing to get 
out of the house into the open air —any- 
where, no matter where, beyond the reach 
of Mrs. Alwynn’s voice. She had been 
fairly patient with her for many months, 
but during these two last wet days a sense 
of sudden miserable irritation would seize 
her on the slightest provocation, which 
filled her with remorse and compunction, 
but into which she would relapse at a 
moment's notice. Every morning since 
her arrival, nine months ago, had Mrs. 
Alwynn returned from her housekeeping 
with the same cheerful bustle, the same 
piece of information: “ Well, Ruth, I’ve 
ordered dinner, my dear. First one duty, 
and then another!” 

Why had that innocent and not unfa- 
miliar phrase become so intolerable when 
she heard it again this morning? And 
when Mrs. Alwynn wound up the musical- 
box, and the “ Buffalo Girls” tinkled on 
the ear to relieve the monotony of a wet 
morning, why should Ruth have struggled 
wildly for a moment with a sudden incli- 
nation to laugh and cry at the same time, 
which resulted in two large tears falling 
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unexpectedly, to her surprise and shame, 
upon her book. 

She shut the book, and, recovering her- 
self with an effort, listened patiently to 
Mrs. Alwynn’s remarks, until, early in the 
afternoon, the sky cleared. Making some 
excuse about going to see her old nurse at 
the lodge at Arleigh, who was still ill, she 
at last effected her escape out of the room, 
and out of the house. 

The air was fresh and clear, though 
cold. The familiar fields and beaded 
hedgerows, the red land, new ploughed, 
where the plovers hovered, the grey 
broken sky above, soothed Ruth like the 
presence of a friend, as nature, even in 
her commonest moods, has ministered to 
many a one who has loved her before 
Ruth’s time. 

Our human loves partake always of the 
nature of speculations. We have no se- 
curity for our capital (which fortunately is 
seldom so large as we suppose); but the 
love of nature is a sure investment, which 
she repays a thousandfold, which she re- 
pays most prodigally when the heart is 
bankrupt and full of bitterness, as Ruth’s 
heart was that day. For in nature, as 
Wordsworth says, “there is no bitter- 
ness,” that worst sting of human grief. 
And as Ruth walked among the quiet 
fields, and up the yellow aisles of the au- 
tumn glades of Arleigh, nature spoke of 
peace to her — not of joy or of happiness 
as in old days, for she never lies, as 
human comforters do, and these had gone 
out of her life ; but of the peace that duty 
steadfastly adhered to will bring at last, 
the peace that after much turmoil will 
come in the end to those who, amid a 
Babel of louder tongues, hear and obey 
the low-pitched voices of conscience and 
of principle. 

For it never occurred to Ruth for a 
moment to throw over Dare and marry 
Charles. She had given her word to Dare, 
and her word was her bond. It was as 
much a matter of being true to herself as 
tohim. It was verysimple. There were 
no two ways about it in her mind. The 
idea of breaking off her engagement was 
not to be thought of. It would be dis- 
honorable. 

We often think that, if we had been 
placed in the same difficulties which we 
see overwhelm others, we could have got 
out of them. Just so; we might have 
squeezed, or wriggled, or crept out of a 
position from which another who would 
not stoop could not have escaped. People 
are differently constituted. Most persons 
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with common sense can sink their prin- 
ciples temporarily at a pinch; but others 
there are who go through life prisoners on 
parole to their sense of honor or duty. If 
escape takes the form of a temptation, they 
do not escape. And Ruth, walking with 
bent head beneath the swaying trees, 
dreamed of no escape. 

She soon reached the little lodge, the 
rusty gates of which barred the grass- 
grown drive to the shuttered, tenantless 
old house at a little distance. It was a 
small grey stone house of many gables 
and low lines of windows, that if inhabited 
would have possessed but little charm, but 
which in its deserted state had a certain 
pathetic interest. The place had been to 
let for years, but no one had taken it; no 
one was likely to take it in the disrepair 
which was now fast sliding into ruin. 

The garden beds were almost grown 
over with weeds, but blots of nasturtium 
color showed here and there among the 
ragged green, and a virginia creeper had 
done its gorgeous red-and-yellow best to 
cheer the grey stone walls. But the place 
had a dreary appearance even in the pres- 
ent sunshine; and after looking at it fora 
moment, Ruth went indoors to see her old 
nurse. After sitting with her, and reading 
the usual favorite chapter in the big Bible, 
and answering the usual question of “ any 
news of Master Raymond” in the usual 
way, Ruth got up to go, and the old woman 
asked her if she wanted the drawing-block 
which she had left with her some time 
ago, with an unfinished sketch on it of the 
stables. She got it out, and Ruth looked 
atit. Itwasa slight sketch of an octag- 
onal building with wide arches all round 
it, roofing in a paved path, on which, in 
days gone by, it had evidently been the 
pernicious custom to exercise the horses, 
whose stalls and loose boxes formed the 
centre of the building. The stable had a 
certain quaintness, and the sketch was at 
that delightful point when no random 
stroke has as yet falsified the promise that 
a finished drawing, however clever, so 
seldom fulfils. 

Ruth took it up, and looked out of the 
window. The sun was blazing out, 
ashamed of his absence for so long. She 
might as well finish it now. She was glad 
to be out of the way of meeting any one, 
especially the shooters, whose guns she 
had heard in the nearer Slumberleigh 
coverts several times that afternoon. The 
Arleigh woods she knew were to be kept 
till later in the month. She took her 
block and paint-box, and, picking her way 
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along the choked gravel walk and down 
the side drive to the stables, sat down on 
the bench for chopping wood which had 
been left in the place to which she had 
previously dragged it, and set to work. 
She was sitting under one of the arches 
out of the wind, and an obsequious yellow 
cat came out of the door of one of the 
nearest horse-boxes in which wood was 
evidently stacked, and rubbed itself 
against her dress, with a reckless expendi- 
ture of hair. 

As Ruth stopped a moment, bored but 
courteous, to return its well-meant atten- 
tions by friction behind the ears, she 
heard a slight crackling among the wood 
in the stable. Rats abounded in the place, 
and she was just about to recall the cat 
to its professional duties, when her own 
attention was also distracted. She started 
violently, and grasped the drawing-block 
in both hands. 

Clear over the gravel, muffled but still 
distinct across the long, wet grass, she 
could hear a firm step coming. Then it 
rang out sharply on the stone pavement. 
A tall man came suddenly round the cor- 
ner, under the archway, and stood before 
her. It was Charles. 

The yellow cat, which had a leaning to- 
wards the aristocracy, left Ruth, and, pick- 
ing its way daintily over the round stones 
towards him, rubbed off some more of its 
wardrobe against his heather shooting 
stockings. 

“T hardly think it is worth while to say 
anything except the truth,” said Charles 
atlast. “I have followed you here,” 

As Ruth could say nothing in reply, it 
was fortunate that at the moment she had 
nothing tosay. She continued to mix a 
little pool of Prussian blue and Italian 
pink without looking up. 

“T hurt my gun hand after luncheon, 
and had to stop shooting at Croxton Cor- 
ner. As I went back to Slumberleigh, 
across the fields below the rectory, I 
thought I saw you in the distance, and 
followed you.” 

“Is your hand much hurt?” —with 
sudden anxiety. 

“No,” said Charles, reddening a little. 
“It will stop my shooting for a day or 
two, but that is all.” 

The colors were mixed again. Ruth, 
contrary to all previous conviction, added 
light red to the Italian pink. The sketch 
had gone rapidly from bad to worse, but 
the light red finished it off. It never, so 
to speak, held up its head again; but I 
believe she has it still somewhere, put 
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away in a locked drawer in tissue paper, 
as if it were very valuable. 

“I did not come without a reason,” said 
Charles, after a long pause, speaking with 
difficulty. “Itis no good beating about 
the bush. I want to speak to you again 
about what I told you three weeks ago. 
Have you forgotten what that was ?” 

Ruth shook her head. She had not 
forgotten. Her hand began to tremble, 
and he sat down beside her on the bench, 
and, taking the brush cut of her hand, laid 
it in its box. 

“Ruth,” he said gently, “I have not 
been very happy during the last three 
weeks, and two days ago, when I saw you 
again, I thought you did not look as if 
you had been very happy either. Am I 





right? Are you happy in your engage- 
ment with Quite content? Quite 


satisfied? Still silent. Am I to have no 
answer ?” 

“Some questions have no answers,” 
said Ruth steadily, looking away from him. 
* At ieast, the questions that ought not to 
be asked have none.” 

**T will not ask any more, then. Per- 
haps, as you say, I have no right. You 
won’t tell me whether you are unhappy, 
but your face tells me so in spite of you. 
It told me so two days ago, and I have 
thought of it every hour of the day and 
night since.” 

She gathered herself together for a final 
effort to stop what she knew was coming, 
and said desperately, — 

“I don’t know how itis. I don’t mean 
it, and yet everything I say to you seems 
so harsh and unkind; but I think it would 
have been better not to come here, and I 
think it would be better, better for us 
both, if you would go away now.” 

Charles’s face became set and very 
white. Then he put his fortune to the 
touch. 

“You are right,” he said. “I will go 
away — for good; I will never trouble you 
again, when you have told me that you do 
not love me.” 

The color rushed into her face, and then 
died slowly away again, even out of the 
tightly compressed lips. 

There was a long silence, in which he 
waited fora reply that did not come. At 
last she turned and looked him in the 
face. Who has said that light eyes can- 
not be impassioned? Her deep eyes, 
dark with the utter blankness of despair, 
fell before the intensity of his. He leant 
towards her, and with gentle strength put 





| his arm round her, and drew her to him. 


























His voice came in a broken whisper of 
passionate entreaty close to her ear. 

“Ruth, I love you, and you love me. 
We belong to each other. We were made 
for each other. Life is not possible apart. 
It must be together, Ruth, always together, 
always ” and his voice broke down 
entirely. 

Surely he was right. A love such as 
theirs overrode all petty barriers of every- 
day right and wrong, and was a law unto 
itself. Surely it was vain to struggle 
against fate, against the soft yet mighty 
current which was sweeping her away be- 
yond all landmarks, beyond the sight of 
land itself, out towards an infinite sea. 

And the eyes she loved looked into hers 
with an agony of entreaty, and the voice 
she loved spoke of love, spoke brokenly 
of unworthiness, and an unhappy past, and 
of a brighter future, a future with her. 

Her brain reeled. Her reason had gone. 
Let her yield now. Surely, if only she 
could think, if the power to think had not 
deserted her, it was right to yield. The 
current was taking her ever swifter whither 
she knewnot. A moment more and there 
would be no going back. 

She began to tremble, and, wrenching 
her hands out of his, pressed them before 
her eyes to shut out the sight of the ear- 
nest face so near her own. But she could 
not shut out his voice, and Charles’s voice 
could be very gentle, very urgent. 

But at the eleventh hour another voice 
broke in on his, and spoke as one having 
authority. Conscience, if accustomed to 
be disregarded on common occasions, will 
rarely come to the fore with any decision 
in emergency ; but the weakest do not put 
him in a place of command all their lives 
without at least one result, that he has 
learned the habit of speaking up and mak- 
ing himself attended to in time of need. 
He spoke now, urgently, imperatively. 
Her judgment, her reason were alike gone 
for the time, but, when she had paced the 
solemn aisles of the woods an hour ago in 
possession of them, had she then even 
thought of doing what she was on the 
verge of doing now? What had happened 
during that hour to reverse the steadfast 
resolve which she had made then? What 
she had thought right an hour ago re- 
mained right now. What she would have 





put far from her as dishonorable then 
remained dishonorable now, though she 
might be too insane to see it. 

Terror seized her, as of one in a dream 
who is conscious of impending danger, 
and struggles to awake before it is too 
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late. She started to her feet, and, put- 
ting forcibly aside the hands that would 
have held her back, walked unsteadily to- 
wards the nearest pillar, and leaned against 
it, trembling violently. 

“ Do not tempt me,” she said hoarsely. 
“] cannot bear it.” 

He came and stood beside her. 

“I do not tempt you,” hesaid. “I want 
to save you and myself from a great 
calamity before it is too late.” 

“Itis too late already.” 

“No,” said Charles, in a low voice of 
intense determination. “It is not — yet. 
It will be soon. It is still possible to go 
back, You are not married to him, and it 
is no longer right that you should marry 
him. You must give him up. There is 
no other way.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth with vehemence. 
“There is another way. You have made 
me forget it; but before you came I saw 
it clearly. I can’t think it out as I did 
then; but I know it is there. There is 
another way,” and her voice faltered ; “to 
do what is right, and let everything else 

io.”? 

. Charles saw for the first time, with a 
sudden frightful contraction of the heart, 
that her will was as strong as his own. 
He had:staked everything on one desper- 
ate appeal to her feelings ; he had carried 
the outworks, and now another adversary 
— her conscience — rose up between him 
and her. 

“ A marriage without love is a sin,” he 
said quietly. “If you had lived in the 
world as long as I have, and had seen what 
marriage without love means, and what it 
generally comes to in the end, you would 
know that I am speaking the truth. You 
have no right to marry Dare if you care 
for me. Hesitate, and it will be too late! 
Break off your engagement now. Do you 
suppose,” with sudden fire, “ that we shall 
cease to love each other, that I shall be 
able to cease to love you for the rest of 
my life because you are Dare’s wife? 
What is done can’t be undone. Our love 
for each other can’t. It is no good shut- 
ting your eyes to that. Look the facts in 
the face, and don’t deceive yourself into 
thinking that the most difficult course is 
necessarily the right one.” 

He turned from her, and sat down on 
the bench again, his chin in his hands, his 
haggard eyes fastened on her face. He 
had said his last word, and she felt that 
when she spoke it would be her last word 
too. Neither could bear much more. 

“ All you say sounds right — a¢ first,” 
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she said, after along silence, and as she 
spoke Charles’s hands dropped from his 
face and clenched themselves together ; 
“but I cannot go by what any one thinks 
unless I think so myself as well. I can’t 
take other people’s judgments. When 
God gave us our own, he did not mean us 
to shirk using it. What you say is right, 
but there is something which after a little 
bit seems more right—at least, which 
seems so to me. I| cannot look at the 
future. I can only see one thing dis- 
tinctly, now in the present, and that is that 
I cannot break my word. I never have 
been able to see that a woman’s word is 
less binding than a man’s. When I said 
I would marry him, it was of my own free 
will. I knew what I was doing, and it was 
not only for his sake I did it. Itis not 
as if he believed I cared for him very 
much. Then, perhaps — but he knows I 
don’t and — he is different from other men 
—he does not seem to mind. I knew at 
the time that I accepted him for the sake 
of other things, which are just the same 
now as they were then; because he was 
poor and I had money: because I felt 
sure he would never do much by himself, 
and I thought I could help him, and my 
money would help too; because the peo- 
ple at Vandon are so wretched, and their 
cottages are tumbling down, and there is 
no one who lives among them and cares 
about them. I can’t make it clear, and I 
did hesitate; but at the time it seemed 
wrong to hesitate. If it seemed so right 
then, it cannot be all wrong now, even if 
it has become hard. I cannot give it all 
up. He is building cottages that I am to 
pay for, that I asked to pay for. He can- 
not. And he has promised so many peo- 
ple their houses shall be put in order, and 
they all believe him. And he can’t do it. 
If I don’t, it will not be done; and some 
of them are very old—and—and the 
winter is coming.” Ruth’s voice had be- 
come almost inaudible. “Oh, Charles! 
Charles!” she said brokenly, “I cannot 
bear to hurt you. God knows I love you. 
I think I shall always love you, though I 
shall try not. But I cannot go back now 
from what I have undertaken. I cannot 
break my word. I cannot do what is 
wrong, even for you. Oh, God! not even 
for you!” 

She knelt down beside him, and took 
his clenched hands between her own; but 
he did not stir. 

“Not even for you,” she whispered, 
while two hot tears fell upon his hands. 
In another moment she had risen swiftly 
to her feet, and had left him. 
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IN THE FORESTS OF NAVARRE AND 
ARAGON. 


BY THE REV. JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 


AT Roncesvalles, almost within a stone’s 

throw of the convent’s storied walls, be- 
gins a wooded and mountainous country, 
a succession of forests divided by sierras 
of gradually increasing elevation, known 
in parts to shepherds, woodmen, and 
smugglers, but traversed by few roads, 
and broken only occasionally by patches of 
cultivated land, a country which stretches 
through Navarre to where the glacier-girt 
Maladetta looks down upon the Pyrenees 
of Catalufia and Aragon. 
Into this forest country it was my pur- 
pose to penetrate, entering it at Ronces- 
valles and emerging at the other side of 
the Maladetta by the Val d’Aran. Leav- 
ing London on July 29th, I found myself 
at Roncesvalles about noon on August 7th 
in this year of grace 1889. 

I had come up on foot through the 
Basque country, having left two days be- 
fore the last Basque town, where I had 
obtained the necessary equipment for my 
expedition. This equipment consisted 
chiefly of a mule to carry my luggage and 
a man to act as guide and look after the 
mule. Considering that I had no choice, 
but had to take what I could get, I cannot 
complain of my companions. I was ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in the quadruped. 
She was a handsome mule, bay with black 
points, standing about 15°3, and proved to 
be the most docile and amiable as well as 
the most active of her race. The biped 
was not equally satisfactory. He was a 
well-built young fellow, civil and quiet, a 
good walker, but by no means anxious to 
exhibit his powers. His title of guide 
was a misnomer, for he was absolutely 
ignorant of the country through which we 
travelled. Even as a muleteer his knowl- 
edge was limited, and my belongings bit 
the dust frequently the first three days, so 
little did he understand of the mysteries 
of fastening a load on a Spanish pack- 
saddle. 

At Roncesvalles we stopped to bait the 
mule, and were in luck ourselves in get- 
ting a comparatively comfortable meal. 

It was nearly twelve years since I had 
visited Roncesvalles; then a mule-path — 
as difficult as Spanish mule-paths com- 
monly are —led up the pass from Valcar- 
los to the convent, and the travellers were 
few. Now there is an excellent carriage- 
road, and tourists may come and go as 





they will; but with its seclusion the place 
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has lost the atmosphere of old romance 
which once surrounded it and was its chief 
charm. 

We had some hours’ walk before us in 
order to reach Orbaiceta, where I intended 
to pass the night. As we left the inn, I 
learned that a girl from Orbaiceta, who 
was about to return, would willingly ac- 
company us as guide. Our way lay first 
through the forest of Roncesvalles, a dense 
wood of somewhat undersized beech, with 
occasional big timber, which became more 
and more frequent as we advanced. 

The mountain mists and rains had cov- 
ered the huge beech-trunks with moss, 
and their roofing boughs let no light come 
through. The tender green twilight of 
the forest was deliciously cool and re- 
freshing after the blaze of sunlight we had 
left outside. The ground was brown, 
thickly carpeted with dead beech-leaves, 
but the gnarled trunks and spreading 
branches were green not only with velvet 
cushions of moss, but with miniature 
thickets of fern, among which were the 
mountain polypody, and the delicate fronds 
of the oak-fern, while here and there the 
leaves of the wood-anemone covered with 
verdure the top of some lichened old tree- 
stump. From time to time one’s feet sank 
in vivid green carpets of fern-leaf moss, 
and in the little glades one had to push 
one’s way through luxuriant bracken. As 
we advanced we came on clumps of an- 
cient holly and silver-stemmcd birch-trees, 
bearded with grey lichen. Over broad 
spaces of shady ground a thick under- 
growth of tiny beeches was shooting up. 
There was little color in the green twilight 
of the forest. At a few places where 
mountain streams came babbling down, 
the purple foxglove spikes shot up among 
dark-green bracken. Not a sound was 
there in the stillness of the spacious for- 
est, except at long intervals the cooing of 
some distant wood-dove, which, indeed, 
rather accentuated than broke the silence. 
The thirst for the forest world was upon 
me, long pent in London streets, and I 
drank it in insatiably, as one rescued from 
the stifling choke-damp of a mine drinks 
in the breath of heaven. 

Through the forest we wound our way 
in single file. The girl, a tall, strong 
mountaineer, with that erect carriage 
which comes from carrying water-jars 
poised on the head, going along easily as 
a deer in front, showed the way, which, 
as there was not a trace of a path, we 
could scarcely have found ourselves. 
Emerging from the forest, we crossed 
some long slopes of open mountain under 
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a blazing sun and without a breath of air 
moving. The gvrzdlos, or field-crickets, 
were in their glory, basking in the intense 
heat, and filling the whole mountain with 
their clear music. 

The open mountain which we were now 
crossing was walled in everywhere by dark 
masses of forest. A thick undergrowth 
of shrubs, plants, and flowers glowed at 
our feet. Wild thyme in great purple beds, 
clover, geraniums, the gold of cinquefoil 
and cytisus, the purple vetch, the red 
snapdragon, the blue viper’s bugloss, va- 
rious kinds of rock-rose, campanulas, with 
their delicate blue or violet bells, deep- 
colored and sweet-scented clove-pinks, 
aconite, mullein, large white wild roses, 
growing in great masses where the under- 
wood was thick — these, and many a plant 
more, made bright the long slopes of the 
mountain until we reached the next forest. 
The songs of girls herding cows, and the 
continual tinkle of the cow-bells, gave life 
to the scene. 

The forests of Navalla and Lachaga (as 
far as I could distinguisn the names) suc- 
ceeded to the open mountain, and we had 
to scramble along tortuous paths, winding 
over rocks and tree trunks along the steep 
mountain sides. The forest was still com- 
posed of beech, with: occasional oak or 
chestnut. The sunlight, breaking through 
the roof of leaves, chequered with gold 
the grassy ground; and the white boles 
of the giants of the wood gleamed, dap- 
pled here and there with golden moss. 
Golden moss, too, lay in long folds of 
deep soft velvet on narrow ledges of rock 
near the path. There was a dearth of 
good springs in the forest, but a wealth of 
delicious wild strawberries was within 
reach without leaving the path. One thing 
was wanting here, as throughout Spain. 
Song-birds there were none, the nearest 
approach to bird-music being the voice of 
an occasional wood-dove. I noticed, how- 
ever, several large hawks hovering above 
the mountain side at one time, and occa- 
sionally a vulture would sail with broad 
wings across the sky. At last the forest 
ceased, and a truly Spanish landscape — 
a steep white waste of naked rock, dotted 
with a few juniper bushes — succeeded. 
Down this we followed a zigzag track 
worn in the stone, and soon, turning the 
shoulder of the mountain, the valley of 
the Irati River and the scattered roofs of 
the hamlet of Orbaiceta lay beneath our 
feet. 

The sun was a Spanish sun in August, 
not a cloud in the sky. There was no 
breeze, and by the time we reached the 
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village we were in a melting state. At a| 
house which had no sign that it was the | 
posada, save a spray of withered pine, we 
unsaddled and fed the mule, and left the 
luggage. The roar of the near river com- 
ing up through the hot August air was an 
invitation too pressing to be disregarded, 
and, taking the guide to guard my clothes, 
I scrambled down the rocks to the water. 
A rude wooden bridge here crosses the 
Irati, which rushes in whiteness and fury 
through the narrow channels between the 
great grey rocks that trammel its down- 
ward course. Here and there are deep 
eddying pools in the waterworn stone. A 
little above the bridge there is a shoot for 
timber, for it is by this river when in flood 
that the great trunks are floated down to 
Pamplona from the forests of Salazar 
which begin a few miles up stream. The 
tall grey rocks that bordered the water 
were flooded over with a rippling tide of 
clematis, the deep-scented, ivory-colored 
blossom filling the air with fragrance, and 
the long veils of tendril and flower sway- 
ing in the wind of the falling water, where 
above the bridge the cataract comes leap- 
ing and roaring down. As we followed 
up the stream the bed of the river opened 
out, and we passed through thickets of 
fragrant sweetbriar and deep beds of aro- 
matic plants, till we reached a broad pool 
suitable for bathing. I was quickly in 
the water, swimming with intense enjoy- 
ment, after long hours of burning sun- 
shine, which still beat down on us, in the 
swift cool stream. 

On returning to the posada dinner was 
ordered, a very simple matter, as there 
was no choice of dishes; we had, as one 
always has to do in Spain, to take what 
we could get. 

The posada, like the other houses of the 
village, was solidly built of grey stone and 
oak black with age. It was roofed with 
shingles from the neighboring forest. On 
the stone lintel over the doorway the date 
and heraldic device of the owners was 
roughly sculptured. Entering, you found 
yourself in a sort of covered fazio, with a 
floor of hard earth, strewn with fresh bean- 
haulms, among which several pigs were 
grouting. The kitchen, the stable, and the 
cellar opened upon this patio, and a black 
oak staircase led up to the first floor, which 
served as a granary, out of which led two 
or three bedrooms. The boards of this 
floor left large intervals through which I 
could hear from my bedroom the mules 
munching their maize in the long stable 
below. Throughout the house heavy 
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wooden shutters took the place of glass. 








The kitchen, a large room which also 
served for dining-room, had the usual 
hood to carry the smoke through the roof 
from the open hearth. On the hearth 
was a wood fire, seated as far as possible 
from which I watched the preparation of 
dinner. The fosadero’s wife, a kindly, 
comely woman, assisted by a girl managed 
the cookery and laid the table. As the 
dinner as well as the inn was typical of 
my experience in Navarre, a brief descrip- 
tion may be permitted. 

Soup was prepared in an earthenware 
pipkin by covering some layers of bread 
with water and strong-flavored olive oil 
and stewing the mixture, with which in 
spite of many pressing invitations I never 
meddled after a single incautious mouth- 
ful. Stringy and ill-kept chops of lean 
mutton followed, cooked or rather charred 
by the simple process of raking out the 
red-hot embers and laying the meat di- 
rectly upon them. Beans stewed in oil 
came next; then strong sheep’s milk 
cheese; and there was abundance of dark 
red Navarrese wine, a sort of coarse Bur- 
gundy, to wash down food which would 
have been otherwise rather difficult to 
swallow. The innkeeper and his son, a 
boy of seven years old, dined with us, my 
man and myself sitting side by side. The 
innkeeper’s wife, though I pressed her to 
join us, looked after our wants and satis- 
fied herself with a few morsels eaten 
standing when we had finished. The boy, 
an intelligent and somewhat impish youth, 
drank wine freely and was also supplied 
with aguardiente, the coarse brandy of 
the country, in spite of his mother’s not 
unreasonable remonstrances. The father, 
a good-humored, sensual-looking man, him- 
self a votary of the bottle, encouraged the 
boy to drink and was highly delighted 
when the youthful rebel refused absolutely 
to go to bed. The mother, however, sup- 
ported by a strong suggestion on my part 
that the boy would be better in bed, a 
suggestion which at once silenced the 
father, seized the rebel and dragged him 
off kicking and yelling. She afterwards 
returned and was persuaded to take a seat 
at the table and join in the conversation, 
when her questions and remarks showed 
far more intelligence than was to be found 
in her husband, who, together with my 
servant, showed an astonishing capacity 
for aguardiente, at which they sat till late 
into the night. 

Next morning, in spite of the remon- 
strances of my man, who did not like the 
prospect of a journey through the lonely 
forest, I pushed along the course of the 























river, making for Isaba, though I had no 
hope of reaching itthatnight. I intended 
to camp out in the forest, a plan which 
increased my muleteer’s opposition. The 
mule-path, a mere track worn in the stone, 
led along the left side of the river. It was 
blazing hot. The sunlight fell like liquid 
fire on the white rocks, which gave back 
the heat to the windless air. At the other 
side of the river the forest had already 
begun, but our path was absolutely un- 
shaded ; the woodman’s axe had spared 
not a single tree. There was, however, a 
sense of coolness in the murmur of the 
river below; and in the deeper pools I 
could see the trout swimming about where 
I would have gladly been. From time to 
time strong streams of ice-cold water 
burst from the mountain side beneath our 
feet and served to slake our thirst. 

The halts to rearrange the mule’s load 
were frequent. The horse-flies were thick 
as swarms of midges, and the great yellow 
mule-fly, with his projecting green eyes, 
was busy. Neither man nor beast escaped 
their attentions, and there was nothing for 
it but to press on and hope for better 
things when we entered the forest. 

After a long spell of walking in the un- 
broken sun glare the path began to wind 
among patches of forest, and suddenly a 
delicious and familiar scent apprised me 
of the neighborhood of man. It was a 
mountain hut made of and slated with 
wood, round which hay-making was going 
on, and filling the air with the refreshing 
scent of mountain hay full of clover, 
cytisus, and thyme. 

We hastened on; and soon after the 
path was lost in the deep forest. 

The change from the white sun glare 
and the blaze of heat to the cool, green 
twilight of the woodland was like a change 
from the tropical to the temperate zone. 
It was indeed a change from one world to 
another. The forest world was around 
us, and the world where the sun reigned 
supreme was past. Though there was no 
song either of bird or cicada this forest 
world was not without its music. The 
roar of the unseen river bursting down its 
steepening gorge far below came up 
through the sea of verdure, softened by 
its medium as was the strong sunlight that 
filtered through the green canopy of beech- 
leaves. Supremely restful both to eye and 
ear was the cool forest light and the forest- 
muffled murmur of the water. And if the 
living columns of the tree-trunks which 
support the high-branching roof, and the 
subdued light, and the deep, sweet music 
of the rock-organs, which respond to the 
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sure, strong touch of the river, suggested 
an obvious comparison, the comparison 
was certainly not to the advantage of the 
cathedral. The cathedral, like the forest, 
appeals to the religious sense in man ; but 
there is a breath of life, an atmosphere of 
mystery, in the forest, which no art can 
give to the senseless stone. The forest 
aisles are not measured or bounded, but 
melt away mysteriously into infinite dis- 
tance; their many-centuried pillars and 
roofs, their pavements of emerald moss, 
are more beautiful than anything the work 
of men’s hands can show; their river- 
music ceases never; and the sense of 
serene life, which breathes from every 
part of such a temple of nature, is intensi- 
fied by the free and joyous movements of 
the denizens of the forest; the quick, 
golden-green lizards flashing across the 
mossy ground, the graceful roe-deer pass- 
ing like brown shadows, a moment seen, 
then gone. 

Our path wending through the green 
world of forest above the river now began 
to be broken by steep darrancos, or glens, 
down one side of which we scrambled and 
up the other, and our exertions in the 
shady and hot atmosphere of the wood, 
which had only seemed cool as compared 
with the furnace of sunshine outside, 
made the cool sound of the river irresisti- 
ble. Accordingly, having descended into 
a broad barranco, we followed it to the 
river, and were fortunate enough to dis- 
cover at no great distance a suitable pool 
for bathing. 

It was a secluded spot, inaccessible 
save for a narrow ledge of wave-washed 
rock, along which none but a mule as 
docile as ours would have consented to 
climb. This ledge lay along the base of a 
precipitous cliff, and an almost precipi- 
tous cliff hundreds of feet in height faced 
it at the opposite side. On the near side 
the rock-wall ended in a little glade; this 
glade was carpeted with grass ofa vivid 
green, due to the perpetual moisture of 
the spray. Over the rock-wall at the near 
side of the water the clematis rooted in 
the lower ledges snowed down its clouds 
of blossom, which looked white till your 
eye compared them with the foam of the 
water, when they showed a rich yellow 
hue, hanging like veils of old Barcelona 
lace over the rocks, sweeping the green 
velvet of the grass, and filling the air with 
faint fragrance. A keener sweetness came 
from the golden bugles of a curtain of 
honeysuckle blossom over which a hum- 
ming-bird moth was hovering, feeding as 
he flew on the nectar within. Such a 
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scene might well have suggested Calde- 
ron’s beautiful thought, “;Que mucho si 
en tal calma aves fuentes y flores tienen 
alma?” 

Great boulders of grey rock, cushioned 
here and there by bronze-hued velvet moss, 
bordered the glade towards the river. At 
the opposite side the cliff just above the 
pool rose up in ledges fringed with hazel 
and beech growing wherever they could 
find root-hold. Up and down the gorge 
above and around the spacious forest 
closed in the sky. Some distance beyond 
the fall a mighty silver fir rose mast-like 
in height, but feathered to the base, a 
dark pyramid amid the light-green sea of 
beech foliage. 

The pool itself was of pellucid water, 
sapphire-blue with depth except where, 
near the fall, the bubbles rose white 
through the blueness. It was a sensation 
not to be forgotten to lie in the ice-cold 
crystal, letting oneself be carried down 
the pool by the rush of the river, or to 
sink down into the depths seeing with 
dim eyes the mysterious under-light of the 
water world, or to float on one’s back look- 
ing up to the blue sky, surrounded by that 
incomparable scene. The moments in 
which the lover of nature is most nearly 
made one with the nature he loves, when 


he is, as it were, “wedded to this goodly 


” are 


universe in love and holy passion, 
surely such moments as these. 

When at last, all reluctantly, I left the 
cool embrace of the water, and was resting 
on a boulder by the brink, I was interested 
to find that my visit to this secluded re- 
treat had not passed unmarked by the 
feathered owner of the place. A water- 
ouzel, on a rock some little way upstream, 
was quietly surveying my operations, I 
presume, with approval, for the ouzel is 
even fonder of water than the most am- 
phibious of men; he dashes through the 
water after his food, nests in some nook 
protected by the falling spray, and no mat- 
ter how long he may be followed, and how 
often he may be startled, keeps to the 
stream, which is at once his hunting- 
ground and his home. This particular 
ouzel surveyed me for about a minute, and 
then there was a white flash from the 
stone and he was gone. 

Rising by steep zigzags from the river, 
we re-entered the forest, and following the 
path as before, passed after a time cliffs of 
naked white rock, rising like towers, six 
or seven hundred feet in height, islanded 
in the green sea of forest. Barranco 
after barranco filled with big timber-trees 
opened up out of the broadening valley in 
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which our way lay. The green beech for- 
est began to be dotted with dark pyramids 
of silver fir. Tall silver firs, with silver 
beards of lichen hanging from every bough, 
sentinelled our path, and at last, having 
once more climbed the mountain side, we 
looked down on the grassy slopes of a 
broad valley, and the long reaches of the 
river backed by a ruined castle, all closed 
in by walls of forest-clad mountain. 
Winding down into the valley we waded 
the river, here a quiet enough stream, 
babbling over a broad sandy bed, and 
climbing the opposite side found our- 
selves at a rough but clean cottage a little 
lower down than the ruins, where the guar- 
da del monte, a sort of forest-guard, made 
us very welcome. I wished to push on; 
but as it was now near sunset, and as the 
next house towards Isaba would take six 
hours’ hard walking to reach, I settled to 
stay the night, and to start early in the 
morning, with the guarda del monte for 
guide, to walk through the forest to Isaba. 
Having fed the mule, and made a some- 
what scanty meal ourselves on bread and 
wine, I left my man to discuss the aguar- 
diente and went up to the ruins, the view 
from which over the long valley and the 
vast amphitheatre of forest suggested that 
the builders who had placed it there had 
had taste beyond their generation ; though 
their very name was long ago forgotten, 
and Pedro, the guarda, a master in wood- 
craft, his proper business, could only con- 
jecture that it was a castello de los Moros 
—the Moors being made responsible by 
the peasantry, in many parts of Spain and 
especially in this region, for the most 
manifestly medizval or modern architec- 
ture. The greensward from the ruins 
slopes softly down to the river, from which 
comes up perpetually a musical murmur, 
sweet and low. Out of the valley open the 
loveliest glades, fern-clothed or green with 
the softest grass; and all around rise the 
many-folded mountains, clothed from base 
to brow in light-green beech forest, out of 
which climb darkly the shadowy masts of 
pine. As I watch the sun disappears be- 
hind the western mountain walls, the mists 
and clouds begin to creep like smoke 
along the mountain sides and into the 
higher barrancos; and though it is not 
yet night, the bat-time has come, and all 
along the river those swallows of the night, 
issuing from their hiding-places, hawk up 
and down after their insect prey. 
Returning to the house I found that 
the guarda del monte had been busy with 
| his net in the river, and a dish of trout 
lay on the table. This was fortunate, as 











there was nothing else to eat but an ill- 
kept wild boar ham, not very successfully 
cured in the chimney, which consisted of 
a barrel-shaped hole in the roof with sides 
of wood carried down to within six feet of 
the hearth-stone —a huge stone flag in 
the middle of the room. The guarda’s 
wife, a sturdy Amazon, with a sharp 
tongue, but good-hearted and genial withal, 
toasted bread on the red-hot embers, fried 
the trout in olive-oil, and then some thick, 
strong-smelling collops of wild boar in the 
same ubiquitous liquid, and a dinner fit 
for a forester was ready. 

There was plenty of wine — far cheaper 
there than milk is in England—to wash 
down the food ; and Pedro, finding I knew 
something about sport and the habits of 
wild animals, was eloquent in his accounts 
of boar, wolf, and roe-buck shooting. The 
winter with its deep snows is the time for 
sport in this vast forest. Then, he said, 
we can track them by their traces in the 
snow; they come down to the valleys; 
the wild boar are on the search for food, 
and the wolves lope round on the chance 
of picking up a stray sheep. There were, 
he told me, no bears now, though when a 
boy he had seen them a little higher up in 
the hills. After supper two carabineros, 
who were stopping here to stop the smug- 
gling from France, came in and were soon 
on the best terms with me when they found 
that I knew their native village in the 
sierras of Alicante. The kitchen, how- 
ever, became oppressively hot. I said 
good-night early and went up the valley 
instead of going to bed. 

It was a windless night; the air, though 
warm, had caught the moist freshness of 
the river, and the cool scent of the vast 
forest coming in gradual waves down the 
valley was a luxury to breathe. Nota 
sound was audible except the ceaseless 
music of the water. Over the river bats 
were still hawking to and fro; great silver 
moths fluttered by, visible in the clear ob- 
scure, and after them came the night-jar, 
like a gigantic swallow, gliding past, and 
disappearing the next moment in the dark- 
ness of the Jower glen. The moon was 
still young, and the thin veil of cloud 
which just sufficed to hide the sky let no 
light through; so that as the night ad- 
vanced the valley grew darker, but never 
so dark that the cye, adapting itself to the 
conditions, could not distinguish its sur- 
roundings. Following the river up into 
the forest, I sat down on a mossy bank 
and let the quiet night and the spirit of 
the great forest steal into my being. At 


such a time, when the senses are satis- 
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fied, and the mind begins to work, it is 
natural to compare the charms of society 
and solitude. 

At first the verdict will be with Andrew 
Marvell : — 


Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 


This will, of course, be especially the 
case when one has been living in the midst 
of the many, with commonplace people 
who do not understand one’s aspirations 
and interests, whose views are at variance 
with one’s own. Such society is really 
the most trying isolation, and to leave it 
in order to be “ made one with nature” 
is in fact to exchange solitude for society ; 
but there comes a time when one feels 
with Shelley the need of human sympa- 
thy: “How sweet! did any heart now 
share in my emotion.” And the sense of 
this need of silent companionship (for one 
does not wish a companion to talk to) is 
perhaps the last word that one takes away 
from lonely communion with primeval na- 
ture. 

It was late when I re‘urned to the for- 
ester’s cottage, but I could not sleep ; the 
first cocks crowed about two o’clock, while 
it was yet night; and at three o’clock as 
the dim light was already coming through 
my open window, I put on my sandals and 
left the house quietly without disturbing 
any one. I went down to the river, and a 
swim in a pool that felt as though it had 
been iced, and the delicious freshness of 
the dewy air, made me feel as fit as if I 
had had the traditional eight hours’ sleep. 
As I had a good two hours at my disposal, 
I made my way up a glen lower down the 
valley. 

There is a charm in the woodland world 
at dawn which more than compensates the 
slight effort of early rising. Old Chaucer, 
the father of our English love of nature, 
as of our English poetry, knew this :— 


And up I rose three hours after twelfe, 

About the springen of the day, 

And on I put my gear and mine array 

And to a pleasant grove I gan passe, 

Long er the bright Sonne uprisen was! 
Nor was this early walk of his anything 
exceptional. He tells us, in a poem where 
our modern love of nature is anticipated, 
that, for the love of the flowers, — it was 
indeed to gaze upon a single flower : — 


In my bed there daweth me no day 
That I nam uppe and walkyng in the mede. 


And so, as I walked through the dewy 
grass and fern, I brushed the misty seed- 
pearl from the low-feathering beech-trees, 
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I seemed to have the poet with me going 
forth to hear the nightingale : — 


And right anone as I the day espied, 
Ne longer would I in my bed abide ; 
But unto a wode that was fast by 
I wente forthe alone full prively. 


And certainly the wood in which I found 
myself, if it had not the nightingales (being 
August it was at any rate too late to hear 
them sing), had beauty such as would have 
delighted the susceptible heart of the au- 
thor of the “ Boke of Cupide.” The dew 
was on the forest untouched as yet bya 
single sunbeam, for, though it was now 
broad daylight, the sun had not climbed 
above the eastern mountain tops. The 
grass and fern of the forest glades were 
hung with delicate silk threads, thicker 
indeed than gossamers, and hung with 
diamonds of dew, the largest flatter bril- 
liants in the centre of each web, decreas- 
ing in size with the utmost regularity as 
the distance from the centre increased. 
This was of course caused by the depres- 
sion of the web in the centre, which made 
the dewdrops run together. The dew 
hung in pearly drops on the delicate tips 
of the emerald-colored fern-leaf moss, and 
gathered in soft grey veils over the feath- 
ery fringe of seed-bearing grasses on the 
open ledges where few trees found root- 
hold at the side of the glen. The light 
green of the beech contrasted with the 
vivid green of the fern-leaf moss and the 
deep green of the bracken; while here 
and there, in reach of a rivulet’s spray, 
glowed great bosses of soft deep moss 
like the finest velvet in texture, and with 
golden lights and emerald shades in it 
like the ruffled breast of a humming-bird. 
The great beech-tpees stood like guar- 
dians round these glades, making a wall 
of verdure that reached right down to the 
deep bracken that sandalled their feet. 
The delicate earth scent filled theair. All 
was still. The sun had not wakened to 
active life the insects or the wild dwellers 
in the woods. Looking through the vistas 
of leafy boughs into each secluded glade, 
one would hardly have been surprised to 
see one of the woodland creatures of 
Greek fancy, dryad or faun, amid those 
lonely lawns and many-centuried trees. 
With the sunrise came a light intermittent 
breeze, which just stirred the beech forest, 
making 


A soft eye-music of slow-moving boughs. 


When I got back to the house, I found 
the good wife toasting bread on the red- 
hot embers, and her husband and my man 
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This 
consisted of raw aguardiente, a potent 
native brandy, to strengthen the stomach, 
as they explained, followed by cups of 


already discussing their breakfast. 


black coffee. A charming little boy, be- 
tween three and four years of age, an- 
swering to the name of Julian, was the 
third in this characteristic breakfast. He 
too had his little glass of spirit and his 
cup of black coffee, and this, though I 
found there was plenty of goat’s milk, of 
which I promptly secured a bowlful. Ju- 
lian made friends with me at once and sat 
on my knee. He liked some chocolate I 
produced, but entirely despised the milk I 
was drinking. His father appeared to be 
proud of his son’s tastes, and smiled at 
my warnings. Breakfast over, the mule 
was saddled and loaded by the forester, 
who was an adept at that work; and, after 
paying something more than the trifling 
charge our worthy hostess wished to make 
for our lodging and entertainment, we 
shook hands and parted, her husband 
accompanying us as guide. 

Our way at first followed the course of 
the river, now thundering among gigantic 
boulders, now gliding quietly over soft 
brown slopes of rock that gleamed a 
golden brown through the shallow water. 
Steep walls of forest-clad mountain rose 
on either side. The universal beech soon 
began to alternate with silver fir. In this 
part of the forest no trees are cut at all. 
The trees that are blown down supply 
sufficient firewood to the forester, and 
there is no sale for wood. There were 
indeed numbers of trees long fallen and 
overgrown with moss across or near our 
path. We walked as usual in single file. 
The forester led the way. He was a tall, 
sinewy, dark-complexioned Navarrese, 
without an ounce of superfluous flesh, and 
with his rifle on his shoulder, and his long 
springy stride, looked every inch a man, 
He wore the usual dress of the country: 
a rough shirt and trousers, a Basque de- 
reta on his head, and sandals on his naked 
feet. As this part of the wood was.full of 
large vipers and we all wore sandals we 
kept a sharp lookout. More than once 
we saw the flat head and the great black 
coils of the venomous thing sunning itself 
on some great stone, and more than once 
the forester was too quick for the snake. 
The primitive enmity against the serpent’s 
seed was so strong in this son of Eve that, 
unable to persuade him to put the vipers 


|he surprised out of their pain, I had to 


finish them off myself. He told me a 
good deal about the habits of the snakes: 
more to the south, towards Tudela, there 
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is a big yellow viper which the people eat 
after they have cut off the head and de- 
clare it is as good as chicken. I think 
his story is not improbable, as so scanty 
is the supply of flesh obtainable, even in 
Aragon, that at the mountain posadas I 
saw them eating frogs, not as a delicacy, 
but as a necessity of life. The forest 
through which we were walking was abso- 
lutely solitary, never once did we see man 
or any sign of man, except an occasional 
tree burned as it stood to supply a night’s 
firing without trouble of felling it. There 
was but little bird life. The harsh voice 
of the gra7a (jay) was heard from time to 
time and once or twice I caught sight of 
its bright plumage. On one or two open 
pools on the river, the swifts were circling, 
dropping gracefully to drink, as they per- 
form all the operations of life, on the wing. 
Once we saw a kestrel or wind-hover 
poised above a glade at the other side of 
the river, and several times the broad vans 
of a Pyrenean vulture moved slowly across 
the blue. Of insects there was no lack. 
Gorgeous dragon-flies sailed up and down 
above the river in the more open parts of 
the valley; butterflies of splendid hues 
were not uncommon; but our old enemies, 
the horse and mule flies, were neither so 
numerous nor so troublesome as before. 
And now the stream divided, and, fol- 
lowing a branch to the right, we climbed 
a deep barranco, in which the view was so 
far open that we could see over the trees, 
the mountains rising tier above tier, fold 
beyond fold, up to the higher summits, 
scarfed with white cloud and blue in the 
distance. The silver fir had quite super- 
seded the beech as the giant of the forest. 
The scarlet berries of the mountain ash 
made a glow of color here and there in the 
universal green. Underfoot, foxgloves 
and a strange plant, with corymbs shaped 
like the elder’s but scented like hawthorn 
blossom, gave variety at intervals to the 
mossy or leaf-strewn ground. Wild straw- 
berries of delicious flavor grew in profu- 
sion over the rocks and tree-stumps, but I 
was alone in my liking for them. Neither 
the forester nor my man would touch 
them, and, indeed, speaking generally, 
they go to waste in Navarre even more 
completely than blackberries do in Ire- 
land. The pace at which we travelled had 
greatly improved since we followed the 
forester, who walked up the steepest bar- 
rancos at above four miles an hour with- 
out losing breath or turning a hair, while 
we toiled panting after him as best we 
might. 
hilltop free from trees where there was a 
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| of the cicada. 
About noon we rested on a low | is pretty certain that if they had a voice 
|in the matter they would much prefer to 
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slight breeze from the higher mountains, 
a refreshment we had not felt for days. 
There we smoked and talked over the 
best spots for wild boar and the chance 
of getting a shot at wolves in the great 
forest. 

A vast amphitheatre of forest beyond 
forest, and mountain rising above moun- 
tain, lay around us. The higher moun- 
tains, thinly streaked with dazzling snow, 
rose blue in the distance, the nearer moun- 
tains showed a deep violet where the 
shadows lay in the hollows of the glens; 
while the open grass slopes were green or 
shifted their tints from green to gold, asa 
wind of light moved over them. As far 
as the eye could reach there was no sign 
of man or the works of man. 

On the hilltop where we were resting 
the sun fell with full force, and the cicadz 
filled the air with their merry music. 

One of the characteristics of open-air 
life in Spain is the important place in the 
music of the country which belongs to the 
cicada or gril/o as he is called. His chir- 
ring song (in the south he is called the 
chicharra), which is both clear and sweet, 
is the prevailing sound in the spring and 
summer, not only all day, but late into the 
warm nights. The Spaniards love the 
music, and even keep the insect-singers 
in cages as we do birds. This, too, we 
know, was the custom among the Greeks. 
The cause of the high estimate of the 
cicada’s music is, in Spain, I think, the 
scarcity of song-birds. Though I heard 
nightingales in June in some of the Pyre- 
nean forests some years ago, I came on 
scarcely any song-birds, indeed, on very 
few birds at all, during my expedition in 
an undisturbed forest country, which might 
have been expected to be full of them. 
Scarcely any birds I saw, but with this 
exception, that -birds of prey were every- 
where exceedingly numerous. Hawks, 
kites, and vultures were to be seen daily. 
The absence of game-birds —shot down 
mercilessly on the ground or in their nests, 
in season and out of season—leaves the 
song-birds to supply the food of the birds 
of prey, which breed unmolested, as no 
one thinks of wasting powder and shot on 
them. Thus the absence of our English 
love of sport, and consequently of game- 
laws such as we have in England, results 
in the increase of birds of prey and the 
extermination by them of the song-birds, 
while the absence of song-birds leads to 
the high estimate of the musical powers 
As for the game-birds, it 
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be preserved and to pay at last with a 
speedy death on the wing for their protec- 
tion from hawks and kites, rather than to 
be left to be torn to pieces by their winged 
foes without any close period either against 
them or against the occasional efforts of 
the unsportsmanlike Spaniard who delib- 
erately pots them on the ground and in a 
lump if he gets the chance, or even in the 
breeding season on their nests. Whether 
this reason for the love of the cicada’s 
song in Spain could be applied to the 
Greek love of the song of the rérrdé, I will 
not venture to say, remembering the night- 
ingales of Colonus in Sophocles and the 
“Birds” of Aristophanes. The Greek 
love of the cicada’s song shows throughout 
the literature from Homer to Theocritus, 
and is nowhere more charmingly displayed 
than in that poem in “ The Anthology ” in 
which Eunomus tells of his victory in 
lyre-playing over Spartis, how when one 
of the strings broke a cicada alighted on 
his lyre and supplied with its note the 
place of the broken string, and how, a 
victor by the cicada’s aid, Eunomus com- 
memorated in brass the achievement of 
the little songster. Browning’s use of this 
story in “Tale” is, as all lovers of his 
thoughtful verse know, exceedingly happy. 

The half-hour’s rest over, we pushed up 
the barranco, that held the headwaters of 
the river, and then began the ascent of 
the mountains, rising gradually by long 
zigzags out of the forest world into a tree- 
less region, where, if the sun beat down on 
us, the air was cooled by an occasional 
light breeze from the Alpine world above. 
We now saw heather and heath, and occa- 
sional clumps of Alpine rhododendron, the 
flowers of which were generally just over, 
though now and then a patch of rosy color 
showed where some late blossoms had not 
yet yielded to the parching sun-rays. In 
our long climb over the mcuntain walls, 
which seemed to increase in number as 
we advanced, we would have been sorely 
tried for want of water, but that the for- 
ester knew every spring in all that path- 
less region, and knew also to perfection 
which fountain-head was the coldest. 
This generally proved to be some tiny 
basin into which the water came slowly 
drop by drop, and lay in the fern-curtained 
darkness, as cold as ice and clear as crys- 
tal. For judgment in the quality and 
coldness of water, commend me to the 
mountaineers of Navarre and Aragon, who 
would turn with disdain from the water 
that passes for excellent in London, or, in- 
deed, in any partof England. The poorest 
mountaineer will willingly send a long dis- 
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tance for the drinking-water of his house, 
though he may have a stream which in 
England would be considered remarkably 
clear and cold, within stone’s-throw. 

It would be tedious to record the dis- 
comforts of every inn and the events of 
every day. Enough that five days after 
I found myself in Aragon, having first 
parted cheerfully enough from my basque 
muleteer, and not without great regret from 
the mule, who had maintained her charac- 
ter for sweetness of temper, sureness of 
foot, speed, and bottom, beyond my highest 
expectations. 

The change in the scenery and entire 
flora from Navarre to Aragon was like a 
change from one continent to another. 
The change ir the character and costume 
of the peasantry was scarcely less. The 
Navarrese are a far more genial people, 
with a light-heartedness and an almost 
effusive friendliness which is entirely for- 
eign to the Aragonese character. In Ara- 
gon you hear none of the light jesting so 
common in Navarre. The Aragonese 
mountaineer is a man of sterner mould. 
He is silent, serious, almost solemn, and 
thus in keeping with the scenery among 
which he dwells. That scenery is stern, 
savage, but far more grand than anything 
in Navarre; it must be remembered that 
Zaragoza is Aragonese, and the men of 
Aragon have not forgotten the great siege 
so well sustained for freedom by undisci- 
plined men and women against the trained 
armies of France. The soft and spread- 
ing beech is characteristically the tree of 
Navarre; the rugged pine, of Aragon. 
The Navarrese wears the blue Basque 
bereta and the a/pargatas, or hemp-soled 
Basque sandals; but otherwise his attire 
is not noticeable. The strong individual- 
ity of the Aragonese mountaineer shows 
itself even in hisdress. This is composed 
of tight, light-blue velvet knee-breeches 
not reaching to the knee, and showing 
loose white drawers that are gathered just 
above the knee; full stockings or gaiters 
of brown or black wool, spun as it comes 
from the backs of the mountain sheep; 
sandals, a short waistcoat of blue velvet, a 
loose white shirt with full sleeves, a hand- 
kerchief wrapped round the head, with a 
black sombrero above, and a violet-colored 
faja or sash wrapped round the waist. 
The women, though their dress is less 
picturesque than the men’s, are like them 
full of individuality and independence, and 
did the need arise, I doubt not that many 
an Agostina would be found among these 
sierras ready to rival the deeds of the 








Maid of Zaragoza. The food in Aragon 























is much worse than in Navarre. I had 
never enough to eat while I was there. 
Dry bread and poor wine is the usual fare. 
The wine is generally inferior, hard, black, 
and with a strong earthy flavor. 

Here I may offer a few notes of scenery 
made before my arrival at the posada at 
Canfranc where I spent the night on my 
way to the Pefia Colorada, the highest 
mountain in that part of Aragon. I had 
been travelling all day through the passes 
and over the ridges of the sierras. Inthe 
higher mountains it was bitterly cold all 
day, clouds shut out the sun, and a sharp 
wind came from the snow fields of the 
highest Pyrenees. I felt the sudden 
change of climate from the warm Navar- 
rese forests to this cold and misty region. 
Mist-smoke was driving down the higher 
barrancos, which were here mere gashes 
in the naked rock, with now and again a 
pine or some copse of box-wood clinging 
to it. Snow fields showed everywhere 
through the gaps in the driving mist- 
clouds above. Stunted juniper bushes 
made bands of dull green against the steep 
slopes of red sandstone. Walls of red 
rock would suddenly change for white 
limestone, against which the scattered 
pines looked black and dreary. The walls 
of mountain rose thousands of feet naked 
and savage on every side. Here and there 
the dark green of nearer belts of fir against 
the red stone was picturesque. The tor- 
rents leaping down furiously from the 
snow fields in which they had their birth 
had carved out deep basins in the sheer 
rock, and the water showed crystal clear 
in the white basins of limestone and dark 
red in those of the sandstone. As we de- 
scended the box grew higher and thicker. 
Patches of white snow showed bright 
against the red rock. Then the pines be- 
came more plentiful, looming ghost-like 
out of the mist-smoke which dived down 
from the heights into the barrancos, where 
it was moved fitfully and slow by the cold 
gusts that came at intervals. 

Suddenly issuing from a barranco, we 
found ourselves in a broad valley, blue as 
if it had been paved with darkest lapis- 
Jazuli. I ran down the slope and found 
that this sheet of glorious deep blue which 
covered the whole valley was formed by 
the flowers of a large iris in full bloom. 
The effect was magnificent, backed up as 
it was with the walls of red rock above. 
Again and again I came upon broad belts 
and little fields of this magnificent blue 
among the sierras of Aragon, where 
strong effects of color are a feature of the 
scenery. 
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A frequent and striking effect was pro- 
duced by the vivid emerald of great cush- 
ions of velvet moss, set in the hollows 
of the red rock, where perpetual water 
trickled down. 

Very fine too was the effect in barrancos 
where the red rock gave only a narrow 
gateway for the furious stream, and the 
water leaped against the great rock portals 
and falling over the sides in long white 
streamers, fed the verdure of lush green 
ferns with a continual spray, which rose 
like smoke out of the depth below; while 
in the background, seen through the rocky 
gateway, a sea of pine-trees rose, and 
above them a rugged peak, its sides 
streaked with snow. 

And when at last we reached the little 
posada near to the Pefia Colorada, it was 
night and the moon just edged with silver 
light the steep rock wall rising a thousand 
feet directly behind the houses of the vil- 
lage, which clings to a narrow shelf above 
the furious torrent of the Rio Aragon 
below. 

As space will not permit me to do more 
than make a selection of my experiences 
i shall pass over several days, and de- 
scribe at some length one of my most 
interesting expeditions in Aragon. I 
wished to explore a valley inaccessible to 
mules, and as there was no inn within 
reach, determined to sleep out in the for- 
est. Starting with my guide, a sturdy 
mountaineer, whose carbine had often 
brought down the bear, and the cadbradel 
monte or bouquetin, I walked over a pass 
bordered by snow fields, and arrived early 
in the afternoon at the last venta — indeed 
the last house — within leagues of our 
destination. The inn, a solid structure 
with small windows and excessively dirty 
inside, stood close to a mountain stream. 
There was no meat obtainable, and I 
wished to save our scanty supply of pro- 
visions, so we dined on bread and wine. 
Just as we were starting, the guide put in 
a plea for a supply of wine for the night ; 
he had brought a wine-skin rolled up on 
his back, so that I fancy he had the wine 
in view all along. He proposed that we 
should go down to the cellar and select 
our wine. This we did, and for four 
pesetas (about 3s. 4d¢.), got a small skinful 
of strong white wine, the best I tasted in 
Aragon. This skin the guide willingly 
added to the provisions he was carrying 
on his back, and thus equipped and heart- 
ened by a long pull at the liquor in the 
cellar, set forth with strides which would 
have become a giant refreshed in the tra- 
ditional manner. 
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We followed a narrow path by the brink 
of a mountain river, and the scenery was 
typical of the best scenery in Aragon. 
On either side of the river were giant 
pine-trees, their red trunks and dark-green 
foliage lit up by the strong sunlight. On 
a narrow strip of land at the foot of the 
red cliffs, which rose beyond the stream 
perpendicularly from six hundred to eight 
hundred feet, grew dense box thickets, 
and oak and beech mixed with occasional 
silver fir, made a thick belt up to the very 
base of the wall of stone. A hundred feet 
below the path, which here clung to the 
steep face of the cliff, the river burst its 
way through the solid rock, and a perpetual 
roar came up from successive cataracts, 
where the water struggled in whiteness 
and fury with the prisoning walls of stone. 
Above from the great walls innumerable 
cataracts —a feature of Aragonese scen- 
ery — dropped in slowly falling veils down 
the long precipices ; the water shaken out 
in successive folds like the descent of a 
great curtain; or with exactly the move- 
ment (to compare small things with great) 
of tears swelling out one after another 
down the same track. Long and hot were 
the hours of march through this gorge and 
by the side of the river. At times the 
shadows of the cliffs protected us from 
the sun, but generally the sun-rays beat 
down upon our heads. My guide knew 
every spring, and the icy coldness of the 
water was a luxury in which I quenched 
my fever of thirst on every opportunity. 
He held himself in reserve, unwilling, I 
fancy, to waste so fine a thirst on water, 
when he had a skinful of more generous 
‘ liquor on his back. At last the sun’s rim 
dipped behind the western mountain tops, 
and our walk through the cool twilight 
would have been pleasant enough, but we 
had leagues still to go, and night was 
upon us as we climbed the first steep 
bastions of the barranco to which we were 
bound. Up the cliffs we climbed, holding 
on by the box-bushes, and at last reached 
the summit of the final fold of mountain 
above our destination, and pushed into the 
thick forest. It was now almost dark in 
the valley, the sun had long disappeared, 
but the topmost westward facing cliffs 
were still on fire with the sunset light, 
We walked in single file, my guide decid- 
edly dispirited by the miscalculation of 
distance he had made. Here we were, in 
the dark in a forest on the steep mountain 
side, picking our way as best we might 
over rocks and boulders. Even the guide, 
excellent mountaineer though he was, lost 
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his footing again and again, and came to | 








the ground. As for myself, my falls were 
innumerable and my temper sorely tried, 
but it was no use to grumble, we were 
bound to go on till we reached some level 
ground on which we could encamp. 

The stars were out before we halted in 
a large open glade some acres in extent in 
the upper part of the forest. It was now 
quite dark in the valley, though there was 
light in the starry sky, and the outlines of 
the mountain walls were marked clear 
against the clear obscure of the heavens. 
Lighting a thick taper, of which I always 
carried a roll (for this was by no means my 
first night under the stars) we looked about 
and found a spot where the ground was 
quite hard and dry. Not having brought 
an axe, and being unable to discover any 
fallen wood, my guide suggested the Span- 
ish plan of setting fire to the bottom of 
one of the great pine-trees which stood 
some hundred yards or so distant. This, 
however, I vetoed, being strongly opposed 
to a practice which has ruined large tracts 
of the forest (for the fire easily spreads) ; 
and besides IJ did not then think there was 
any urgent necessity for a fire. 

We had but a single cloak between us, 
but the night was not yet cold. Seated on 
this we made our dinner on the provisions 
we had brought. My clothes, soaked with 
perspiration, the result of our ten hours’ 
hard walking, were already a chilly cover- 
ing, and the wine-skin was decidedly ac- 
ceptable. Then cigarettes were lighted, 
and we talked, wrapped up, as well as 
might be, in our single cloak, and stretched 
on the grassy ground. The application of 
the golden rule to treat others as you 
would like them to treat you, especially in 
reference to the relations of capital and 
labor, was our chief topic. Thus we 
passed an hour. Then my companion 
dropped off to sleep, and I was free to 
look about me. 

It was a strange scene. The glade in 
which we were was leagues from human 
habitation in the midst of a great forest, a 
noted haunt of bear and wild goat. Around 
us on every side but that by which we had 
descended rose the mountains in sheer 
precipices of, as far as I could judge, one 
to two thousand feet in height. The for- 
est broke like a sea against the base of 
these huge rock walls, and under the fur- 
ther cliff from us a river thundered down, 
The night was still comparatively warm, 
and the cicade were chirring and chirping 
in the box bushes and the deep grass. 
Gradually the air grew colder and their 
song died away, and all was still but the 
deep,.ceaseless murmur of the river. 
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It was one of those wonderful nights of 
stars, such as you see through the clear 
atmosphere of a Spanish sierra and in the 
unclouded spaces of a Spanish sky. Be- 
tween the keen stars, the sky was a deep 
blue-black. And ever as | gazed more 
and more stars came out islanded in the 
fathomless depths of that ocean of dark- 
ness. The same stars that had looked 
down on medieval knight, on Moorish 
cavalier, on Roman legionary, on Cartha- 
ginian mercenary, looked down unchanged 
on the mountains of Aragon that night, as 
they will look down when centuries are 
past and other eyes than ours watch their 
silver fires. One felt in all one’s being the 
pervading spirit of the scene : — 


The silence that is in the starry sky 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


The music of falling water has a pecul- 
iarly peaceful sound. It does not seem to 
break the silence of night, as does the 
intermittent roar of the sea; it seems rather 
to be a part of it. I suppose that I should 
have fallen asleep, but first the fresh forest 
scentin the air, and then the rapidly in- 
creasing coldness of the night, dispersed 
whatever faint inclination to drowsiness I 
may have had. 

Suddenly I noticed that the blue-black 
depth of the sky was gradually but surely 
growing paler, and presently a soft silvery 
radiance gleamed from the topmost sum- 
mits of the cliffs at the further side of the 
valley, though all the precipitous height 
remained unchanged, a black wall below. 
Slowly the silvery belt spread lower, and 
then a few scattered fragments of cloud, 
almost on the cliff’s edge, shone full of 
silver light, drinking in the beams of the 
unseen moon, which, though it rose late, 
was now at the full. 

A brief pause ; and the moon, full-orbed, 
sailed up from behind the black wall of 
the nearer cliffs and flooded the valley 
with its magic light. The further wall of 
rock was lighted up from base to brow; 
the nearer cliffs still cast a broad shadow 
across their side of the valley, a shadow 
that showed black as ebony against the 
grassy breadth of the glade, overspread by 
the mysterious tide of ivory light. The 
cushions of clover-starred grass, and blos- 
soming thyme on which we lay, the flowery 
sward of the glade, the dense leafage of 
the box copse behind and beside us, shone 
as with myriads of diamonds with glisten- 
ing drops of dew. The stillness seemed 
to have become more intense ; “ the moon- 
light steeped in silentness ” the towering 
rock walls, the shadowy forest, and the 
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glistening spaces ofthe glade. AsI gazed 
upwards and saw the stars with their trem- 
ulous light grouped round the steady 
splendor of the moon in a windless sky, 
which had for horizon the serrated sum- 
mits of the mighty cliffs, and beyond them, 
towards the end of the gorge, the outlines 
of many a mountain rising peak above 
peak, while all the valley, as the moon 
moved across it, was bathed in that serene 
light, these lines of the greatest of the 
poets of Greece came into my mind, as 
almost exactly descriptive of the scene : — 


ac 57’ év obpav@ dotpa paeiviv audi cedjvnv 

gaiver’ dpinperéa, Ste T’erAeTo vavewoc aLOjp. 

&k 7 pave Tdcat oKortal Kal mpwoveg aKpot 

kat varat ovpavdbev Sap’ imeppayn Goreroc cLOAp, 

mavra dé 7’ elderat dotpa: yéyne dé Te dpéva Trol- 
Env. 


Slowly the moon moved across the val- 
ley. Slowly the stars grew dim in the pale 
blue sky. The morning star shone bright. 
The day was at hand. It was nearly five 
o’clock whenI rose. The unseen sun was 
just rosing a distant snow peak, but did 
not climb above the high rock walls of the 
valley until some hours later. Still it was 
clear daylight, and the moon hung white 
and dead like a withered flower on the 
edge of the further mountain peaks. The 
leafy box-trees and the thymy greensward 
were grey with frosty dew. Our clothes 
were drenched with dew. The wine in the 
skin which had been warm when we dined 
at night, was now in the morning ice-cold, 
a plain indication how low the temperature 
had fallen. For the first time it was a 
duty rather than a pleasure to plunge into 
the ice-cold water of the glacier-fed stream, 
and I felt almost benumbed when I scram- 
bled out. We breakfasted on the remains 
of our provisions, and wished the wine- 
skin had been of greater capacity. 

About six o’clock we started to leave 
the valley. The daylight revealed what 
we had not yet seen. The mighty rock 
walls of the valley, which seemed to be 
simply a range of mountains cut down 
sheer from summit to base, were of rich 
red and yellow stone, which contrasted 
finely with the sombre green of the vast 
fir-woods and the vivid emerald of the 
dewy glade. As we pushed up the valley, 
the sun, which was still hid by the moun- 
tain walls, could be seen in its effects, 
gleaming on the far snow fields and glow- 
ing on the warm-hued stone of the higher 
mountains. I noticed several flowers as 
we climbed out of the valley. The delphin- 
ium, which was rather plentiful, starred 
the ground with its pyramidal flower 
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spikes of intense blue. The purple monks- 
hood, the rose-hued Alpine rhododendron, 
the golden rock-rose, the red snapdragon, 
the white grass of Parnassus, showed here 
and there. Among the prevailing red 
boles of pine could be distinguished a 
considerable variety of trees: smooth- 
stemmed silver fir, the tender greenery of 
the acacia, sown, one must suppose, by the 
birds, leafy hazels over which the ivory- 
colored clematis blossoms came cascading 
down, filling the air with faint fragrance, 
and a few lime-trees, sweet with blossom, 
and already murmurous with bees. And 
then as our path wound along the brink of 
the river, leaping down over its barriers 
of rock, the sea-green pools alternating 
with snow-white cataracts, under precipi- 
tous ledges plumed with piné, were suc- 
ceeded by long slopes where the crystal 
water slipped over smooth rocks now red, 
now purple, now green, now white, which 
showed their color through the water as 
through a sheet of moving glass. 


To pass at once to the end of my expe- 
dition. I made the last part of the journey 
not exactly in the way I had intended, and 
there is nothing that need be recorded, 
save that in due course I reached the 
Maladetta, the highest point in Aragon. 

How much they lose who approach a 
great range of mountains by railway, and 
commence to receive their impressions at 
what should be the climax of a gradually 
ascending scale of experiences! Itis like 
reading the conclusion of a great novel 
without having been prepared for it by the 
gradual development of the story. To find 
yourself suddenly in the presence of the 
desolate grandeur of great snow mountains 
without the preparation of starting at the 
lowest part of the range, and ascending 
through the intermediate steps of chang- 
ing scenery, is to treat a masterpiece of 
the shaping spirit of nature with a want of 
taste, which an intelligent reader would be 
incapable of showing towards a master- 
piece of literature. When the dazzling 
white of the snow fields that rise above the 
glaciers of the Maladetta met my eyes, I 
was prepared for the impression, for it 
came as the natural conclusion of a great 
work, the pages of which I had been 
studying with delight for many days and 
nights. 

First I had passed through the Basque 
country among those foothills which are 
the fitting introduction to more grand and 
more beautiful scenery. I had received 
the impression of a prosperous and fertile 
country, where the peasants’ houses smile 
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among the glossy green of the tall maize- 
crop; where quiet streamlets run through 
ferny glens, and the dark-green chestnut 
leaves starred with the paler green of the 
fruit weave a canopy above a carpet of 
bright-green bracken ; where the pale pink 
of the heath and the deep crimson of the 
heather make warm masses of color, while 
here and there the deep-blue, starry eyes 
of the gromwell answer shyly the hot gaze 
of the wooing sun; where in the warm 
night the chirping of the cicadze sounds 
sweet in the quiet air, and often from the 
high balcony of a Basque house you may 
see the summer lightning silently pulsing 
with a pale sulphurous light across the 
sky, lighting up the dark outline of the 
mountains with a momentary glare. 
Next I had entered the forest country 
of Navarre, where the great beech-woods 
filled the valleys like a sea, and tossed 
their leafy spray high against the grassy 
slopes of the mountain ridges; there I 
had tasted the delight of open-air exist- 
ence, lived in close communion with na- 
ture; the fresh breath of the forest world 
at dawn, the “cool silver shock ” of the 
plunge in the living sapphire of the moun- 
tain stream; the delight of finding, after 
hours of walking in the hot, hazy, windless 
twilight of the wood, some hidden foun- 
tain-head where the maidenhair bowed its 
slender black stems with their tender 
green tresses, above the clear mirror; 
while from its pavement the delicate 
spires of silver sand rose trembling 
through the crystal water as if moved by 
the quiet breathing of the naiad below. 
Then I had found myself in the midst 
of the savagely grand scenery of the Ara- 
gonese sierras, among rock-walled, pine- 
plumed barrancos, a land of streams, 
where the glacier rivers thundered in the 
hollows of the glens, and from the tall 
cliffs the cataracts dropped veil above veil 
of crystal water, which fluttered slowly 
and leisurely down and broke beneath 
into a gleaming mist that wore the iris of 
the unclouded sunlight. And above the 
rock walls I had seen the peaks and snow- 
streaked ridges of the higher sierras, and 
below them the forest glades and moun- 
tain slopes glowing with the deep blue of 
the iris and the delphinium, or the purple 
of the monkshood; while by day the sun 
poured down a flood of scorching flame 
from cloudless sky, and by night the stars 
trembled brightly in the cold, keen air. 
And higher up in the sierras I had seen 
where deep-blue glacier lakes slept, blue 
as indigo, save where against the white- 
ness of the glacier sloping under it the 
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water showed a pale sapphire; or, when 
the deep-blue mirror was ruffled by a wind 
from the peaks, the hues of the mallard’s 
neck swept over it. 

Then at last on a day of furious wind, 
as I emerged from a natural gateway in a 
wall of rock, the snow fields and glaciers 
of the Maladetta had opened suddenly be- 
fore me, the black shadows of the white 
clouds drifting swiftly across the dazzling 
sea of sunlit snow, which above was 
tossed in white surf against the dark 
nakedness of the topmost peaks and 
below was bounded by rounded slopes of 
crevasse-seamed glacier, ending in a grey 
wilderness of stone. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA. 


IT is not difficult to account for the ex- 
ceptional interest which the empire of 
Persia possesses for Englishmen, and in- 
deed for all cultivated inhabitants of the 
West. The foundations of the authority 
of its sovereigns were laid far back in 
history, before the existing kingdoms of 
Europe had emerged from a state of bar- 
barism. The exploits of its kings, the 
cities they founded, the armies they com- 
manded, and the catastrophes which be- 
fell them, form, or are associated with, 
some of the most dramatic incidents both 
in the sacred and the profane record. 
Through a large cycle of the life of the 
ancient world Persia filled a conspicuous 
place in the political hierarchy, and when 
her power fell before that of Greece she 
still remained in many departments an 
influence of great importance; and the 
interest which surrounded the country 
seems, so far as recent events can prove 
it, to be unimpaired at the present day. 

Especially in England, with its vast 
Oriental empire and its myriad interests 
entwined in the life and political well-being 
of every Asiatic race, was the shah of 
Persia, during his recent visit, an object 
of sympathy. The acclamations with 
which he was received, and the welcome 
accorded to him by all classes of English- 
men, from the court to the populace, were 
warmer and more remarkable than would 
have been given to princes of far greater 
power, influencing more nearly the imme- 
diate destinies of England. A large part 
of the interest excited by the shah may 
have been due to that national curiosity 
which has been noticed as an English 
characteristic by all writers on European 
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sociology. A still larger part was due to 
the strange flavor of mysterious surround- 
ings and venerable history associated with 
the Persian monarchy. However much 
the power and influence of the shah may 
have declined, he was still in the eyes of 
Europe the descendant of the princes who 
disputed the empire of the world with 
Alexander the Great. It is true that the 
modern history of Persia, which hardly 
dates back three hundred years, is sepa- 
rated by a broad chasm of nearly nine cen- 
turies from the ancient empire. For many 
hundred years after the Arab and Muham- 
madan conquest of Persia the country had 
no independent existence and no history 
worthy of record, but this long and dreary 
blank in the national life is little regarded 
by those who are not historians, and it 
causes little diminution in the imaginative 
interest which surrounds the present rep- 
resentative of this ancient kingdom. A 
third and by no means unimportant cause 
of the sympathy shown towards the shah 
in England is found in the popular appre- 
ciation of his importance to England. 

The political value of the Persian alli- 
ance has long been recognized, and it has 
indeed formed a constant factor in English 
politics from the time when the first Na- 
poleon was in all quarters of the world 
employing his influence to destroy the 
power of England. There are many West- 
ern countries to which the Persian alliance 
is of little or no value; but to the two 
great European powers, England and 
Russia, who divide so large a share of 
Asia between them, Persia must ever re- 
main an object of especial interest, and at 
no time more than the present has it been 
the obviously wise policy of England to 
support the shah of Persia in the develop- 
ment of his country and in his endeavors 
to increase its independence and augment 
its prosperity. It seems to have been 
fully admitted by the shah when he was 
in this country that the objects of England 
in her Persian policy were not such as 
need excite in his government any senti- 
ment of suspicion or alarm. England has 
in this direction no designs of conquest, 
and the policy which she pursued towards 
the present amir of Afghanistan in placing 
him upon the throne and supporting him 
there when the whole country was at her 
mercy has clearly demonstrated to the 
Asiatic world that the interests of England 
do not demand the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory, but rather the consolidation of ex- 
isting institutions and the maintenance in 
greater strength and security of those 
princes who show themselves capable of 
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administering their ancestral possessions. 
There is nothing in Persia to excite the 
cupidity of any English government, and 
as Afghanistan, so Persia will be a far 
more valuable ally to England, and will 
further her commercial interests more 
certainly, if she be allowed to work out 
her salvation by her own methods and 
under her own chosen dynasty. The 
present shah, although he has appeared to 
the eyes of the Western world a somewhat 
strange personality, has still for many 
years past, and especially since his first 
visit to England, shown a great and in- 
creasing desire to rule his country accord- 
ing toa more civilized procedure, and to 
invoke the aid of the capital of the West 
to develop its great and latent resources. 

The most important step which has 
been taken by his Majesty to carry into 
effect these enlightened intentions has 
been the concession to Baron Julius de 
Reuter of rights so extended as to consti- 
tute in themselves the best hope for the 
regeneration of the country. These con- 
cessions have, with the consent of his 
Majesty, been transferred to the hands of 
some of the most powerful financiers in 
London, and with the full sympathy of the 
prime minister and under a royal charter 
the Imperial Bank of Persia is now being 
founded, which, if successful in its opera- 
tions, will altogether transform the indus- 
trial aspects of the country, and give to it 
an opportunity, which it has never before 
obtained, of material development, and of 
entering the community of civilized na- 
tions. 

An event of this character is of extreme 
importance in the eyes of those to whom 
the social progress of the Eastern world 
is a matter of interest. No one can pre- 
dict with any certainty how far the opera- 
tions of the Imperial Bank, with its power 
of issuing a paper currency and of utiliz- 
ing the whole of the mineral wealth of the 
empire, will be successful. It may be that 
the vis inertia of the East, the traditional 
and hereditary apathy and disinclination 
to change which seem to belong to all 
Asiatic races, may prevent, at any rate for 
some time to come, the accomplishment 
of all that the promoters of this great un- 
dertaking propose. On the other hand, 
it may be observed that, with the excep- 
tion of the Armenians, the Persians are 
perhaps the most actively intelligent of all 
Asiatic races, possessed of a remarkable 
subtlety of intellect, and of great activity 
in business affairs. The Parsees, whoare 
Persian in origin, although they do not ac- 
cept the teaching of the Koran, which was 
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imposed in the seventh century on the 
country, form the most intelligent and in- 
dustrious of the commercial communities 
of India; and under favorable circum- 
stances there can be little doubt that the 
Persians of to-day will show toa large ex- 
tent the same commercial aptitude. In 
any case, the experiment now being made 
will attract to itself much hope and sym- 
pathy. It will be the best chance that 
Persia has ever had of breaking through 
the slovenly traditions of the past and 
stepping forward with confidence in the 
road which has been shown to be that of 
national prosperity. 

It is needless to observe that the for- 
mation of the Imperial Bank of Persia is 
in no way intended as an antagonistic step 
against Russia, whose interests in the 
country are large and legitimate, acquired 
by much perseverence and at much cost. 
Political questions will be altogether apart 
from the consideration of the banking cor- 
poration, whose operations will be as 
friendly towards Russia as towards any 
other country, and will doubtless be pro- 
ductive of very large commercial advan- 
tage to Russian trade, seeing that the 
outlet for the northern districts of Persia 
must be by the Caspian and Russia, whose 
commerce will directly benefit by the in- 
dustrial advancement of Persia. English 
influence, wherever it is exerted, is in 
favor of free trade, and it asks for itself 
neither protection nor any advantages 
which are not equally offered to all the 
world, and although, as we know well and 
see every day, the commercial policy of 
other nations is more or less protection- 
ist, and although they desire to obtain the 
exclusive right to all new markets which 
they acquire, yet it is not possible for 
them to say that the British commercial 
policy is hostile or unfriendly. In the 
present state of Europe, when so many 
markets are being closed to English trade, 
and when the ever-increasing pressure of 
population is making itself more and more 
felt; when our colonies are denying to us 
facilities for emigration and raising pro- 
tective tariffs against us on every side, it 
becomes of supreme importance for this 
country to acquire by peaceful and legiti- 
mate methods a fair field in all the new 
markets which enterprise and energy are 
opening up in Asia and Africa. We do 
not desire to exclude our rivals, and are 
content with obtaining such a position as 
to ensure our not being excluded by them. 

The concession which was granted to 
Baron Julius de Reuter on the 3oth of 
January, 1889, signed by the shah and at- 
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tested by the British minister at Teherda, 
Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff, has been by 
him transferred to the founders of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, and is a modifi- 
cation of that which was granted by his 
Imperial Majesty to Baron de Reuter on 
the 25th of July, 1872. That original con- 
cession was never carried into effect owing 
to various reasons which need not here be 
detailed, and it has now been altogether 
annulled and superseded by the present 
concession for the Imperial Bank of Per- 
sia. The main points of the concession 
may conveniently be summarized. 

In the first place his Imperial Majesty 
concedes the right for sixty years of es- 
tablishing a State bank in the Persian 
Empire under the style and title of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, the chief place 
of business being fixed at Teheran, with 
branch offices elsewhere in Persia and 
abroad. The capital of the bank is one 
hundred million francs (four million ster- 
ling), and it is considered to be formed so 
soon as the first series of one million ster- 
ling has been subscribed. The Imperial 
Bank, as a State bank, has the exclusive 
right of issuing notes to bearer payable at 
sight, these notes being accepted by all the 
agents and employés of the imperial gov- 
ernment, and a legal tender for all trans- 
actions in Persia. It is provided that the 
imperial government shall in no way in- 
terfere in the management of the bank, 
which is perfectly independent so long as 
it fulfils the conditions under which it is 
formed. A high officer, who will be termed 
an imperial high commissioner, will be 
appointed by the shah to exercise super- 
vision over the bank so far as to see that 
it is conducted in accordance with the 
terms of the concession. Beyond this he 
will not have the right to take cognizance 
of the management or administration of 
the bank. Six per cent. of the net profits 
of the year wil! be paid to the government 
of the shah, who guarantees protection, 
military and police, to the head office and 
its branches, and facilitates its obtaining 
the necessary buildings and lands for its 
operations. The bank, its offices and 
branches, are exempt from every kind of 
taxation or duty, as also its shares, notes, 
receipts, cheques, and all documents ema- 
nating from the bank in its general busi- 
ness and transactions. Loans required by 
the imperial government may be granted 
to the amount of one third of the paid-up 
capital of the bank on securities fully ap- 
prove! by the institution, the interest for 
such loans or advances being at the rate 
of eight per cent. per annum. Careful 
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provision has been made for arbitration in 
the case of differences arising between 
the Persian government and the bank. 
Should such arise each party will name an 
arbitrator, and in case of difference the 
two arbitrators will appoint an umpire, 
resident in Europe, and if they do not in 
due course agree and name an umpire, he 
shall, on the application of either party, be 
appointed by the president of the State 
banks of France, Germany, Austria, or 
Italy, or either of them. This provision, 
in an autocratic country such as Persia, 
where the independence of State officials 
is unknown, is a necessary provision to 
insure the security of the bank interests 
in case of any difficulty of a grave and 
important nature, and the clause in ques- 
tion will probably prevent any such differ- 
ence arising. 

So far as is here indicated, the opera- 
tions of the bank asa financial agency will 
be seen to introduce into Persia an en- 
tirely new system in commercial undertak- 
ings. There has hitherto been no paper 
currency, and the metal currency, princi- 
pally in the gold fomdn and the silver 
krén, has been insufficient and fluctuating. 
The issue of bank-notes wilil first be made 
on the basis of the silver 474, taking into 
account the exigencies of the actual mon- 
etary situation, although the Imperial 
Bank accepts in principle the introduction 
of a single standard on the basis of the 
gold fomdn. This, however, can only 
gradually be introduced and maintained, 
and will form the subject of future negotia- 
tions. The want of a paper currency and 
the great difficulty of the importation and 
transport of cash in a country like Persia, 
where there are no communications other 
than horse or mule transport, and where 
the roads are exceedingly unsafe, have, 
more than anything else, checked the in- 
dustrial development of the country, and 
the establishment of an institution such as 
that now proposed is an essential pre- 
liminary to the commercia! undertakings 
which the bank proposes to inaugurate in 
addition to its ordinary banking business ; 
for the concession includes the full right 
to carry on industrial and mining opera- 
tions throughout the empire, and it is 
probable that in the inauguration and con- 
trol of such enterprises will be found the 
largest profits to be derived from the 
establishment of the bank. The first arti- 
cle of the concession allows the bank, in 
order to develop the commerce and in- 
crease the riches of Persia, outside any 
operations which appertain to it as a 





financial institution, to undertake all mat- 
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ters financial, commercial, or industrial, 
which it may think advantageous to this 
end; and further, the Persian government 
grants, throughout the term of the present 
concession, the exclusive right of work- 
ing throughout the empire the iron, cop- 
per, lead, mercury, coal, petroleum, man- 
ganese, borax, and asbestos mines which 
belong to the State and which have not 
already been conceded to others. This 
limitation is of little practical importance, 
as all the mines are the property of the 
State, and no concessions of any serious 
importance are understood to have been 
made, except to license-holders, whose 
rights, if desired, may be easily acquired 
by the bank. Mines of gold, silver, and 
precious stones are retained by the State, 
should such be found. All that, at pres- 
ent, we know of important wealth of this 
character are the rich turquoise mines of 
Nishdrpur, which produce the best tur- 
quoises in the world, certain mines of 
iapis-lazuli in the*district of Irak, and a 
certain proportion of silver found both in 
the districts of Shiraz and Kirm4n, though 
generally in conjunction with lead. 

It is not proposed that the bank shall 
itself carry on the mining and industrial 
operations to which reference has been 
above made, but it will be empowered to 
sell or concede to any concessionaires, all 
or any part of the privileges and powers 
which are conveyed to it by the conces- 
sion. Thus the only direct operation of 
the bank in this direction would be to 
prospect and generally test the value of 
any mining property which it may desire 
to sell or concede. It will thus be seen, 
that, independently of its financial opera- 
tions, the Imperial Bank has, in the near 
future, the prospect of enormous profits 
from the development of commercial, in- 
dustrial, and mining schemes throughout 
the empire of Persia. Strong in the 
guarantee of his Imperial Majesty and in 
the support of the British government, 
attested by the royal charter which has 
been granted, the bank will in time supply 
those deficiencies which have hitherto re- 
tarded Persian progress, and wili attract 
to itself European capital, and will share 
largely and directly in the advantages to 
be gained by developing the mineral and 
commercial wealth of the country. 

It will be interesting to consider what is 
the character and quality of the mineral 
wealth of Persia. Until a short time ago 
very little was known of the details of the 
mineral productions of the country, and 
even so late as the publication of Sir 
Charles Macgregor’s preliminary “ Gaz- 
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etteer of Central Asia,” the information 
at the disposal of the government was very 
meagre. At that time, 1871 (and I am 
not aware that any second and corrected 
edition of this interesting, though most 
imperfect, work has been prepared), no 
regular search had ever been made in 
Persia for its mineral wealth, and Colonel 
Macgregor stated that his knowledge on 
this subject was merely picked up from 
the scattered notices of various writers on 
that country. Naphtha he mentions as 
being found at a spring at the foot of the 
Bakhtiari Mountains, between Shustar 
and R4m Hormaz, also near the village of 
Dalaki in Fars; sulphur and saltpetre as 
being in the mountains north of Teheran, 
and the latter also in the Khalkal district 
of Azarbijan. Still more important than 
the above, he refers to the mines of cop- 
per, silver, and iron in Azarbijén, Ma- 
zAnderdn, and Kirman; coal of excellent 
quality and in any quantity near Shahrud 
and near the villages of Hir, north-west of 
Teheran. 

Since this meagre information was sup- 
plied to the British government, very care- 
ful and elaborate surveys have been made 
by a distinguished officer, General Houtum 
Schindler, who has during the last twenty- 
one years held various positions of trust 
under his Imperial Majesty the shah, and 
who will probably enter the service of the 
Imperial Bank. From his reports, and 
from other unpublished documents, it is 
gathered that coal, which is the very basis 
of all industrial advance, and the posses- 
sion or non-possession of which inevitably 
decides the position of a modern commu- 
nity in wealth and civilization, is very 
abundant in the country, is of a very fine 
quality, and is favorably situated near the 
principal centres of population. It is in- 
deed near the capital alone (Teheran) that 
coal is at present worked to any extent, 
though the difficulties of carriage, the cost 
of extraction, and the very primitive ap- 
pliances, are such as to make the price at 
Teheran, only thirty to fifty miles distant, 
prohibitive for any but the richer classes. 
The consequence is that the present out- 
put is no more than fifteen thousand tons 
per annum, although the cost of produc: 
tion at the mine mouth is no more than 
five shillings to six shillings a ton. A 
light railway from the mine to Teheran 
would reduce the present selling price by 
one-half or two-thirds, as the greater part 
of the present cost is due to transport. 

In the Elburz Mountains, both on their 
northern and southern slopes, coal is found 
in considerable quantities; twenty -five 
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mines being mentioned in the Persian 
government list, of which some fifteen are 
now at work. The proprietors or licensees 
are stated to be desirous of associating 
themselves with European capital, and 
would offer no objection to largely ex- 
tended operations. 

The principal fuel in use at Teheran at 
present is wood, and this is entirely due 
to the great cost of transport of coal from 
the mines. Other places which are men- 
tioned as producing coal are the hills west 
of Kazvin and east of Tash; also at 
Firfzf, north-west of Meshed; in south- 
western Persia, notably in the Bakhtiari 
hills, not very far from Isfahan, the cap- 
ital of the southern districts, and in the 
neighborhood of Kirmfan. General Schind- 
ler further mentions that very good coal 
was brought to him from the Gisakun 
hills, about forty-five miles west of Bu- 
shire, where he was told it was abundant. 
The advantage of the mines situated in 
the last-named locality is that there would 
be aconstant demand from the steamers 
calling at Bushire, the trade of which may 
be expected in the future largely to in- 
crease, while its price would be less than 
one third that now paid for Welsh coal at 
the same place. 

Iron is not, however, much worked at 
present, only one small mine in Mazdnde- 
ran being utilized, and the operations be- 
ing of the most primitive description. One 
specially rich in excellent ore is mentioned 
by General Schindler, containing seventy 
per cent. of metal, close to Teheran and 
in conjunction with extensive coal-beds 
which have not yet been worked. He be- 
lieves that here would be a most favorable 
position for starting iron-works on a large 
scale, which would supply materials for 
railway construction, iron pipes for gas 
and water works, and other industries 
which might be expected to be profitable. 
It is in the Elburz Mountains that iron is 
chiefly found. 

So far as our information at present 
goes, there is no mountain range which 
seems to possess greater or more varied 
mineral wealth, and General Schindler 
mentions a large number of places where 
iron of an excellent quality is found, with 
ore containing from twenty-five to fifty or 
even sixty per cent. of metal. Copper is 
found in numerous places and of excellent 
quality in Azarbijan, near Astrabad and 
Teheran, in Khorassan and in Kirm4n. 
Indeed, this valuable metal is distributed 
very widely throughout the country, and is 
found in more or less excellence in almost 
every district. The demand is already a 





large one, but will be immensely stimu- 
lated when scientific working and the re- 
duction in transport have lessened _ its 
present price. Thesmelting process is at 
present primitive, and the metal obtained 
too impure and brittle for the fine Persian 
work. No factories exist for copper plates, 
and a large quantity is annually imported 
from England and Russia. 

Although most of the mines mentioned 
by General Schindler are in the northern 
provinces, yet he has reason to believe 
that the southern districts are as rich as 
those of the north; while the mines are 
not distant from the principal centres of 
population. These are, doubtless, the 
three principal sources of mineral wealth, 
but lead is also exceedingly abundant. 
The present demand in Persia is small, 
estimated at not more than one thousand 
tons per annum, and is chiefly for military 
purposes. The industrial development of 
the country will, however, quickly cause 
an increased request for this useful metal; 
but for some time to come the chief de- 
mand will probably be for Russia, where 
the annual requirements are estimated at 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons, of 
which only one-twentieth is supplied by 
her own mines. The Persian lead mines, 
situated on the northern slopes of the 
Elburz, within easy reach of the Caspian 
ports, could export a large quantity to 
Russia at most profitable rates. 

A good many of the lead ores of Persia 
contain a profitable percentage of silver, 
and the most valuable mines mentioned in 
the official list are situated in the hills 
of Rey, only a few miles south of Tehe- 
ran, where the ore contains 53°8 per cent. 
of lead and two ounces of silver per hun- 
dredweight. Teheran has thus in its im- 
mediate vicinity, coal, iron, copper, and 
lead in abundance, and is most admirably 
situated for becoming the future indus- 
trial, as it is the political, capital of the 
country. Of other mineral wealth, men- 
tion may be made of borax, manganese, 
asbestos, and mercury. The last of these 
is probably the most important, and is 
principally found in the Afshar district, 
where, in a pure state, it has been noticed 
trickling out of the basalt rocks at several 
different sites. The borax is of excel- 
lent quality, and rich manganese ore is 
obtained about sixty miles from Kirmdn. 
The naphtha is found in several places in 
the neighborhood of Bushire and forty- 
five miles south-west of Shustar. Petro- 
leum is reported as abundant near the 
coast of the Persian Gulf. 

It is difficult to predict what the indus- 
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trial future of Persia will be, and it cannot 
be denied that political considerations 
have greater weight here than in almost 
any other country in the world. Persia 
lies between the powerful Asiatic empires 
of England and of Russia, and her rulers 
cannot help sharing the anxiety of the 
earthen-ware jar, which floated down the 
river with its companions of brass. It is 
impossible that Persia, under such condi- 
tions, should have an independent policy ; 
and she must look first to one side and 
then to the other, to gain the favor or to 
deprecate the wrath of her powerful neigh- 
bors. There is, however, no reason to 
believe that at the present time, if Persia 
guides her course with discretion, the 
Russian government is animated by any 
unfriendly intentions towards her; while 
the peaceful and friendly disposition of 
the English government is notorious, and 
has of late years been sufficiently demon- 
strated. The shah has acknowledged it 
most fully by opening up to through traffic 
the Karun River, which is the only navi- 
gable river in the empire of Persia, and 
again by the new concession under which 
the Imperial Bank has been founded. 
Unless he had beea very sure of the 
friendly sentiments of England, he would 
not have placed in the hands of English 
capitalists such ample powers for control- 
ling his revenues and developing his State. 

Whatever the political attitude of Rus- 
sia hereafter towards Persia or England, 
and even should our relations with Russia 
become strained or broken, there is no 
reason to conclude that the action of Rus- 
sia would be necessarily hostile towards 
the Imperial Bank, seeing that no one will 
draw from it and its operations greater 
advantages than Russia herself will do. 
Apart from political considerations, and 
assuming that Persia will be permitted to 
enter on the path of commercial develop- 
ment unmolested by outside interference 
or opposition, there is every hope for the 
future. But there is much to be done, 
and the country may at the present time 
be said to be almost destitute of the most 
elementary appliances of civilization. 
Neither roads nor railways exist, and it 
has almost seemed that the Persian gov- 
ernment has avoided the task of road- 
making with the object of making the 
country less open to invasion. 

It will be observed that the construction 
of railways is not included in the present 
concession, or in the operations of the 
bank, ind it is very doubtful whether for 
some time to come any railway in Persia 
will pay without a guarantee which the 
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State is unable to afford. The population 
is too scanty and the trade at present too 
small to hold out much hope of protit on 
railways, the construction of which would 
probably be very costly, for it must be re- 
membered that Persia is a network of 
mountains. Horse communication is, 
during many parts of the year, exceed- 
ingly difficult with some districts. Nor 
has the absence of artificial lines of com- 
munication been compensated for by a 
natural system of river communication, 
for Persia is almost a riverless country, 
and with the exception of the Karun it 
does not possess a single navigable stream. 
None of those which exist, such as the 
Kerkhah, Kizl, Ozan, and Zaindartid, seem 
of any importance. In the Karun River, 
lately opened to traffic, and regarding 
which an interesting lecture was recently 
delivered by General Murdoch Smith, be- 
fore the Society of Arts in London, is the 
only existing means of penetrating any 
distance into the interior of Persia with 
merchandise conveyed at moderate rates. 
This river, the importance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated, is navigable for 
3teamers as far as Shustar, and is a noble 
stream, exceeding in size the Tigris or the 
Euphrates. The banks are well wooded, 
the depth considerable, the current mod- 
erate, and it is in fact equally suitable for 
either steam or other navigation. Already 
steamers have been placed upon it, and if 
certain navigation works and the repair of 
a dam, which is at present out of repair, 
together with the construction of a short 
and easy canal to escape the rapids in the 
higher course of the river, were under- 
taken, steamers might penetrate a consid- 
erable distance further than they are now 
able to do, and introduce British goods 
into the heart of the southern districts of 
Persia. 

General Murdoch Smith was very confi- 
dent that such works would pay, and 
looked forward to great commercial advan- 
tages as the result of the opening of the 
Karun River to trade. As an illustration 
of works which the bank might profitably 
encourage and support, the irrigation and 
the navigation works on the Karun may 
be taken as a fair example. Fifty miles 
below Shustar, the Karun River is ob- 
structed by rocks, in connection with 
which, up to the thirteenth century, a 
masonry dam was built, which raised the 
level of the river, and enabled the whole 
of the neighboring district of Ahwaz to be 
irrigated, and it was then one of the most 
fertile districts in Persia; it is now water- 
less and barren. The reconstruction of 























this dam, with a small canal with locks to 
enable boats and steamers to go round the 
obstructions, is estimated by the Persian 
government to cost no more than £50,000, 
which would probably be repaid a hundred- 
fold in the renewed prosperity of the dis- 
trict, which would again obtain abundant 
irrigation, and in the dues collected on 
steamers, which would be enabled to go 
fifty miles higher up the river, discharging 
their cargoes at a trade centre instead of 
on the river bank, far from any town. The 
fifty miles above Ahwaz are among the 
deepest and most beautiful of the whole 
course of the Karun River, and offer no 
obstruction whatever to steam navigation. 
It seems impossible to over-estimate 
the importance which the Imperial Bank 
may have in the commercial development 
of Persia. There are no undertakings of 
any magnitude which it might not encour- 
age, foster, and share. A State bank, with 
branches in some of the principal Euro- 
pean cities, and in all the large towns of 
Persia, will make a profit on all foreign 
remittances hitherto laboriously transmit- 
ted in cash, and in the same way will profit 
by the State remittances to the imperial 
treasury from distant cities and provinces. 
Permitted to share in all commercial un- 
dertakings, and with a strict monopoly 
over the chief mining productions of the 
empire, it seems certain that the Imperial 
Bank must have a prosperous career be- 
fore it. The difficulties are no doubt con- 
siderable, and it will be some time before 
so backward a country can be furnished 
with the appliances of civilized life and 
abandor the conservative habits and cus- 
toms both in administration and commerce 
which have come down by tradition from 
the times of Xerxes and Darius. But the 
first steps have been taken, and if only 
the administration of the bank be con- 
ducted with energy and discretion, and if 
politics be altogether eliminated and dis- 
regarded, and the bank insists on being 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, and not a 
purely English institution, antagonistic to 
the sentiment of other countries, it will 
prove a great success, and to it will belong 
the credit of the regeneration of Persia. 
The assistance and sympathy accorded 
to it by the English government cannot 
fairly be overlooked or forgotten, and in- 
deed to its wise, strong, and generous 
support is due the successful inauguration 
of the undertaking and the grant of the 
royal charter, which in the eyes of the 
world will assure its rights, and attest the 
friendly sympathy of the government so 
far and so long as the bank honestly and 
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faithfully maintains the conditions under 
which it is called into being. No one 
takes a greater interest in the fortunes of 
the Imperial Bank than the distinguished 
minister, Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff, 
who now represents her Majesty at Tehe- 
ran, and the sympathy and interest of 
Englishmen everywhere will follow its 
efforts, and will encourage its administra- 
tion to attain the brilliant success which 
seems, so far as we can judge the future, 
to lie within its reach. 
DIPLOMATICUS. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE LATEST LIFE OF STEELE. 


OnE of the things that most pleased 
Lord Macaulay in connection with his 
famous article in the Edinburgh on Miss 
Aikin’s “ Life of Addison,” was the con- 
firmation of a minor statement which he 
had risked upen internal evidence. He 
had asserted confidently that Addison 
could never have spoken of Steele in the 
“Old Whig” as “ Little Dicky;” and, by 
a stroke of good fortune, a few days after 
his article appeared he found the evidence 
he required. At a book-stall in Holborn 
he happened upon Chetwood’s “ History 
of the Stage,” and speedily discovered 
that “ Little Dicky ” was the nickname of 
Henry Norris, a diminutive actor who had 
made his d@ébutas “ Dicky ” in Farquhar’s 
“Constant Couple.” Norris, it may be 
added, must have been a familiar figure to 
both Addison and Steele, because, besides 
taking a female part in “ The Funeral,” he 
had played Mr. Tipkin in “The Tender 
Husband,” which contained “ many ap- 
plauded strokes” from Addison’s hand, 
and, only three years before Addison 
wrote the “ Old Whig,” had also acted in 
Addison’s own comedy of “The Drum- 
mer.” But the anecdote, with its tardy 
exposure of a time-honored blunder, aptly 
illustrates the main function of the modern 
biographer who deals with the great men 
of the last century. Rightly or wrongly 
— no doubt rightly as regards their lead- 
ing characteristics —a certain conception 
of them has passed into currency, and it 
is no longer practicable to alter it mate- 
rially. A “new view,” if sufficiently in- 
genious or paradoxical, may appear to 
hold its own for a moment, but, as a rule, 
it lasts no longer. Swift, Addison, Pope, 
Steele, Fielding, Goldsmith, Johnson, re- 
main essentially what the common con- 
sent of the past has left them, and the 
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utmost that latter-day industry can effect 
lies in the rectification of minute facts, 
and the tracing out of neglected threads 
of inquiry. Especially may it concern 
itself with that literary nettoyage @ sec 
which has for its object the diminution, 
and, if possible, the entire dispersion, of 
doubtful or discreditable tradition. 

Of this method of biography, the new 
“Life of Steele,” which has just been 
issued by Mr. George A. Aitken, is a 
favorable, and even typical, example. 
That Mr. Aitken is an enthusiast is true; 
but he is also an enthusiast of exceptional 
patience, acuteness, and tenacity of pur- 
pose. He manifestly set out determined 
to know all that could possibly be known 
about Steele, and for some five years (to 
judge by his first advertisements) he has 
labored unweariedly at his task. The 
mere authorities referred to in his notes 
constitute an ample literature of the period, 
while the consultation of registers, the 
rummaging of records, and the general 
disturbance of contemporary pamphlets 
and documents which his inquiries must 
obviously have entailed, are fairly enough 
to take one’s breath away. That in these 
days of hasty research and hastier publi- 
cation such a train of investigation should 
have been undertaken at all, is remark- 
able ; that so prolonged and arduous an 
effort should have been selected as the 
diploma-work of a young and hitherto un- 
tried writer, is more remarkable still. It 
would have been discouraging in the last 
degree if so much industry and persever- 
ance had been barren of result, and it is 
satisfactory to find that Mr. Aitken has 
been fortunate enough to add considerably 
to the existing material respecting Steele. 
In the pages that follow it is proposed, 
not so much to recapitulate Steele’s story, 
as to emphasize, in their order, some of 
the more important discoveries which are 
due to his latest biographer. 

Richard Steele, as we know already, 
was born at Dublin in March, 1672 (N.S.), 
being thus about six weeks older than 
Addison, who first saw the light in the 
following May. Beyond some vague ref- 
erences in “ The Tatler,” nothing definite 
has hitherto been ascertained about his 
parents, although his father (also Richard 
Steele) was reported to have been a lawyer. 
But Mr. Aitken’s investigations establish 
the fact that one Richard Steele, of Moun- 
tain (Monkstown), an attorney, was mar- 
ried in 1670 to a widow named Elinor 
Symes. These were Steele’s father and 
mother. Steele himself tells us (Tatler, 


No. 181) that the former died when he 
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was “ not quite five years of age,” and his 
mother, apparently, did not long survive 
her husband. The boy fellinto the charge 
of his uncle, Harry Gascoigne, secretary 
to the first and second Dukes of Ormond. 
Gascoigne, concerning whom Mr. Aitken 
has recovered many particulars, had mar- 
ried a sister of one of Steele’s parents. 
Through Ormond’s influence his nephew 
was placed, in November, 1684, upon the 
foundation at the Charterhouse. Two 
years later he was joined there by Addi- 
son. It was then the reign of Dr. Thomas 
Walker, afterwards “ the ingenious T.W.” 
of “The Spectator,” but nothing has 
been recovered as to Steele’s school- 
days. In November, 1689, he was elected 
to Christ Church, Oxford, with the usual 
exhibition of a boy on the Charterhouse 
foundation, and he matriculated in March, 
1690, Addison, then a demy at Magdalen, 
having preceded him. Letters already 
printed by Mr. W. G. Wills and others, 
show that Steele tried hard for a student- 
ship at Christ Church ; but eventually he 
became a post-master at Merton, his col- 
lege-tutor being Dr. Welbore Ellis, to 
whom he subsequently refers in the pref- 
ace to the “ Christian Hero.” Of his in- 
tercourse with Addison at Smithfield and 
Oxford no record has come to light, and it 
is therefore still open to the essayist to 
piece the imperfections of this period by 
fictitious scores with the tart-woman or 
imaginary musings on the Merton ter- 
races. But, in any such excursions in 
search of the picturesque, the fact that 
Steele was older instead of younger than 
Addison cannot safely be disregarded. 
Why Richard Steele quitted the uni- 
versity to become a “gentleman of the 
army,” still remains obscure. His univer- 
sity career, if not brilliant, had been re- 
spectable, and he left Morton with the 
love of “the whole society.” Perhaps, 
like his compatriot Goldsmith, he pre- 
ferred a red coat toa black one. At all 
events, in 1694, his restless Irish spirit 
prompted him to enlist as a cadet in the 
second troop of Horse Guards, then com- 
manded by his uncle’s patron, James But- 
ler, second Duke of Ormond. When he 
thus “mounted a war-horse, with a great 
sword in his hand, and planted himself 
behind King William the Third against 
Lewis the Fourteenth,” he lost (he says) 
“the succession to a very good estate in 
the county of Wexford in Ireland,” for 
which, failing further particulars, we may 
perhaps provisionally read “Castle in 
Spain.” His next appearance was among 
the crowd of minstrels who, in black: 
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framed folio, mourned Queen Mary’s 
death. Already he had written verse, and 
had even burned an entire comedy at col- 
lege. The chief interest, however, of 
“The Procession,” which was the partic- 
ular name of this particular “ melodious 
tear,” was its diplomatic dedication to 
John, Lord Cutts, himself a versifier, and, 
what was more important, also the newly 
appointed colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards. Cutts speedily sought out his 
anonymous panegyrist, took him into his 
household, and finally gave him a standard 
inhis regiment. There is evidence, in the 
shape of transcripts from the Blenheim 
MSS., that Steele was acting as Cutts’s 
secretary circa 1696-7 (a circumstance of 
which, by the way, there is confirmation in 
Carleton’s “ Memoirs ”),* and it has hith- 
erto been supposed that by his employer’s 
interest —for Cutts gave him little but 
patronage — he became a captain in Lu- 
cas’s Fusileers. Here, however, Mr. 
Aitken’s cautious method discloses an un- 
suspected error. Steele is spoken of as 
a captain as early as 1700, and “ Lord 
Lucas’s Regiment of Foot” (not specifi- 
cally “Fusileers”) was only raised in 
February, 1702. If, therefore, before this 
date Steele had any right to the title of 
captain, it must have been as captain in 
the Coldstream Guards. Unfortunately, 
all efforts to trace him in the records of 
that regiment have hitherto proved un- 
successful. Neither as captain nor as 
ensign could its historian, General Mac- 
Kinnon, though naturally watchful on the 
point, find any mention of his name. 

By 1700 the former post-master of Mer- 
ton had become a seasoned man about 
town, a recognized wit, and an haditué of 
Will’s. “Dick Steel is yours,” writes 
Congreve to a friend early in the year. 
Already, too, there are indications that he 
had begun to feel the “want of pence 
which vexes public men.” From this, 
however, as well as his part in the coffee- 
house crusade against Blackmore, we must 
pass to Mr. Aitken’s next rectification. 
That Steele fought a duel is already 
known. That it was forced upon him, that 
he endeavored in every honorable way to 
evade it, and that finally, by misadven- 
ture, he all but killed his man, have been 
often circumstantially related. But the 
date of the occurrence has always been 
a mystery. Calling Luttrell and the Fiy- 


* * At the time appointed (says Carleton, writing at 
the date of the Assassination Plot of 1696), [ waited on 
his lordship [Lord Cutts], where I met Mr. Steel (now 
Sir Richard, and at that time his secretary), who im- 
mediately introduced me.’”’? (Memoirs, 1728, ch. iii.) 
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ing Post to his aid, Mr. Aitken has ascer- 
tained that the place was Hyde Park, the 
time June 16, 1700, and the other principal 
an Irishman, named Kelly. Luttrell’s de- 
scription of Steele as “‘ Capt. Steele, of 
the Lord Cuts regiment,” is confirmatory 
of the assumption that he was a captain 
in the Guards. Whether this was his 
only ‘affair of honor,” or whether there 
were others, is doubtful ; but it is not im- 
probable that the repentant spirit engen- 
dered by this event, for his adversary’s 
life long hung trembling in the balance, 
is closely connected with the publication, 
if not the preparation, of the “ Christian 
Hero,” which made its appearance a few 
months later. Upon the scheme of this 
curious and by no means uninstructive 
manual, once so nearly forgotten as to be 
described as a poem, it is not necessary 
to linger now. But it may be noted that 
it was dated from the Tower Guard, where 
it was written, and that the governor of the 
Tower was the Lord Lucas in whose reg- 
iment Steele became an officer. 

The year of which the first months wit- 
nessed the publication of the “ Christian 
Hero” witnessed in its close the produc- 
tion of Steele’s first play, and, inconse- 
quently enough, the one was the cause of 
the other. lt was an almost inevitable 
result of the book that many of the author’s 
former associates were alienated from 
him, while others, not nicely sensitive to 
the distinction drawn in Boileau’s ami de 
la vertu plutét que vertueux, maliciously 
contrasted his precepts with his practice. 
Finding himself “slighted [he says] in- 
stead of being encouraged, for his decla- 
rations as to religion,” it became “ incum- 
bent upon him to enliven his character, for 
which reason he writ the comedy called 
‘ The Funeral,’ in which (though full of in- 
cidents that move laughter) virtue and 
vice appear just as they ought todo.” In 
other words, Steele endeavored to swell 
that tide of reformation which Collier had 
set flowing by his “Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the En- 
glish Stage,” and he followed up his first 
effort of 1701 by the “Lying Lover” 
(1703) and the ‘“* Tender Husband ” (1705), 
the second of which was avowedly written 
“in the severity Collier required.” But 
his connection with the purification of the 
contemporary drama, however, would lead 
too far from the special subject of this 
paper — the revised facts of his biography. 
Among these, the order of the plays as 
given above is animportant item. Owing 
to some traditional misconception, the 
“ Lying Lover,” which was a rather over- 
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emphatic protest against duelling, was 
believed by all the older writers to be the 
last of Steele’s early dramatic efforts. As 
a natural consequence, its being “ damned 
for its piety’ was made responsible for 
the author’s long abstinence from the task 
of theatrical regeneration. Unfortunately 
for logic, the facts which, in this instance, 
Mr. Aitken has extended rather than dis- 
covered, are diametrically opposed to any 
such convenient arrangement. The “ Ten- 
der Husband,” and not the “ Lying Lover,” 
was the last of Steele’s first three plays 
—that is to say, the moralized Collier 
mixture was succeeded by a strong infu- 
sion of Moliére, while, so far from leaving 
off writing for the stage, there is abun- 
dant evidence that, but for other cares and 
more absorbing occupations, Steele would 
speedily have proceeded to “enliven his 
character’ witha fresh comedy. Indeed, 
in a very instructive suit against Chris- 
topher Rich of Drury Lane, which Mr. 
Aitken has exhumed from the Chancery 
Pleadings in the Record Office, mention 
is made of what may well have been the 
performance in question. It was to have 
treated a subject essayed both by Gay 
and Mrs. Centlivre, the “Election of 
Gotham.” 

The Chancery suit above referred to, 
which arose out of the profits of the 
“Tender Husband,” began in 1707. Early 
in 1702 Steele had become a captain in 
Lucas’s, and between that date and 1704 
must have spent a considerable portion of 
his time at Landguard Fort, doing garri- 
son duty with his company. He lodged, 
according to report, in a farmhouse at 
Walton. Mr. Aitken prints from various 
sources several new letters which belong 
to this period, together with some ac- 
count of another in the long series of law- 
suits about money with which his Steele’s 
biography begins to be plentifully besprin- 
kled. In an autograph recently in the 
market, and now belonging to Mr. Alfred 
Morrison, we find him certifying with 
Addison to the unimpeachable character 
of one “ Margery Maplesden, late sutler 
at the Tilt-yard Guard,” and we get pass- 
ing glances of him at the Kit Cat Club and 
elsewhere. Perhaps we are right, too, in 
placing about this date the account of his 
search for the philosopher’s stone. The 


details of this episode in his career rest 
mainly upon the narrative of Mrs. Manley, 
the author of that “cornucopia of scan- 
dal,” the “ New Atalantis ;” but there is 
little doubt that there was ground for the 
story, since Steele himself, in later life, 
printed, without contradiction, a reference 
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to it in Zown Talk, and it is besides con- 
nected with the next of Mr. Aitken’s dis- 
coveries. According to “ Rivella,” an 
empiric, who found the sanguine Steele 
‘a bubble to his mind,” engaged him in 
the pursuit of the magnum arcanum. 
Furnaces were built without delay, and 
Steele’s available resources began to van- 
ish rapidly. In these transactions Mrs. 
Manley’s husband played an ambiguous 
part, and, if we are to believe her, she 
herself impersonated the Dea ex machina, 
and warned Steele that he was being 
duped. It was not too soon. He only 
just saved his last negotiable property, his 
commission, and had to go into hiding. 
“ Fortune,” Mrs. Manley continues, “ did 
more for him in his adversity than would 
have lain in her way in prosperity; she 
threw him to seek for refuge in a house, 
where was a lady with very large posses- 
sions; he married her, she settled ail upon 
him, and died soon after.” 

This —and to some extent it is a cor- 
roboration of the story—was Steele’s 
first wife, who until now has been little 
more than a vague shadow in his biogra- 
phy. Her actual personality still remains 
veiled; but Mr. Aitken, with infinite 
pains, has ascertained her name, and a 
number of facts about her family. She 
was a West-Indian widow named Marga- 
ret Stretch, who had inherited an estate in 
Barbados of £850 a year from her brother, 
Major Ford. Steele married her in the 
spring of 1705, and buried her two years 
later. There is some indication that her 
death was caused by a fright given her 
(when enceinte) by Steele’s only sister, 
who was insane; but upon this point noth- 
ing definite can be affirmed. Looking to 
the circumstances in which (as narrated 
by Mrs. Manley) the acquaintanceship 
began, it is not improbable that the per- 
sonal charms of the lady had less to do 
with the marriage than the deaux yeux 
de sa cassette. In any case Steele can 
scarcely escape the imputation which 
usually attaches to the union of a needy 
bachelor with a rich widow, and, as will 
presently be seen, he was not long incon- 
solable. 

Whether, even at the time of the mar- 
riage, the Barbados estate was really pro- 
ductive of much ready money may be 
doubted. But in August, 1706, Steele was 
appointed gentleman waiter to Queen 
Anne’s consort, Prince George of Den- 
mark, and a few weeks after his wife’s 
death, through the recommendation of 
Arthur Mainwaring, one of the members 
of the Kit Cat Club, Harley, then a secre- 
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tary of state, gave him the post of gazet- 
teer with an increased salary of £300 a 
year. “The writer of the Gazetfe now,” 
says Hearne in May, 1707, “is Captain 
Steel, who is the author of several roman- 
tic things, and is accounted an ingenious 
man.” As Captain Steele he continued 
for many years to be known, but it is as- 
sumed that he left the army before his 
second marriage, which now followed. 
To his first wife’s funeral had come as 
mourner a lady of about nine-and-twenty, 
the daughter of a deceased gentleman of 
Wales, and Miss Mary Scurlock, who has 
since become historical as the “ Prue” of 
the well-known Steele letters in the British 
Museum. That she was an heiress, and, 
as Mrs. Manley says, a “ cried-up beauty,” 
was known, though in the absence of defi- 
nite pictorial assurance of the latter fact, 
it has hitherto been difficult to see her with 
the admiring eyes of the enthusiastic writer 
who signs himseli her “ most obsequious 
obedient husband.” But while unable to 
add greatly to our knowledge of her char- 
acter, Mr. Aitken has succeeded in dis- 
covering and copying her portrait by Knel- 
ler, a portrait which amply justifies her 
husband’s raptures. In Sir Godfrey’s “an- 
imated canvas,” she is shown as a very 
beautiful brunette in a cinnamon satin 
dress, with a high, almost too high, fore- 
head, and dark brilliant eyes. Steele’s 
phrase ‘little wife” must have been a 
“dear diminutive,” for she is not espe- 
cially Petite, but rather what Fielding’s 
Mrs. James would style “a very fine per- 
son of a woman,” and she has an arch, 
humorous expression which suggests the 
wit with which sheis credited. From the 
absence of a ring it has been conjectured 
that the portrait was taken before mar- 
riage. But Kneller was much more likely 
to have painted Mrs. Steele than Miss 
Scurlock, and the simple explanation may 
be either that rings were neglected or that 
the hands were painted in from a model. 
As in the case of Mrs. Stretch, Mr. Ait- 
ken has collected a mass of information 
about Mrs. Steele’s relations. His good 
luck has also helped him to one veritable 
find. In her letter to her mother announc- 
ing her engagement, Miss Scurlock refers 
scornfully to a certain “ wretched impu- 
dence, H. O.,” who had recently written 
to her. This was manifestly a rejected 
but still importunate suitor, although the 
precise measure of his implied iniquity 
remained unrevealed. From documents 
now first printed by Mr. Aitken, it seems 
that his name was Henry Owen of Glas- 
salt, Carmarthenshire, an embarrassed 





widower of (in the circuitous language of 
the law) “ thirty, thirty-five, or forty years 
of age at the most ”— that is to say, he 
was over forty. Miss Scurlock had known 
him as a neighbor from childhood, and for 
four or five years at Bath, at London, and 
at other places, he, being a needy man 
with an entailed estate, had been besieging 
her with his addresses. Only two years 
before her engagement to Steele, finding 
her obdurate, he had trumped up a suit 
against her for breach of contract of mar- 
riage, which apparently was not success- 
ful. The “ Libel” and *“ Answer,” which 
Mr. Aitken prints from the records of the 
Consistorial Court of London, are more 
curious than edifying, and tend to show 
that Owen was rather a cur. But the 
whole story is useful indirectly as sug- 
gesting that Miss Scurlock’s constitutional 
prudery was not the only reason why she 
surrounded Steele’s worship of her with 
so much mystery. Abhorrence of “ pub- 
lic doings” in “changing the name of 
lover for husband ” was certainly superfi- 
cially justifiable in the circumstances. A 
gentleman who had brought a suit against 
her in 1704 for breach of contract, and was 
still pestering her in August, 1707, with his 
unpalatable attentions, was quite capable 
of putting awkward obstacles in the way 
of that other ardent wooer from Lord Sun- 
derland’s office in Whitehall, who, in order 
to pay his court to “ the beautifullest object 
in the world,” was confessedly neglecting 
the Gazette and the latest news from Os- 
tend. 

According to the license the marriage 
was to have taken place at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; but the registers of that 
church, as well as those of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
have been fruitlessly searched for the rec- 
ord, and it is clear that, for some days, the 
ceremony was kept a secret, pending the 
arrival from Wales of Mrs. Scurlock’s 
consent. It probably took place on the 
oth of September, 1707, the day after the 
license was granted. In the previous 
month of August Steele had rented a 
house, now no longer standing, in Bury 
Street, close to the turning out of Jermyn 
Street. This was a quarter of the town 
described by contemporary advertisements 
as in close proximity “to St. James’s 
Church, Chapel, Park, Palace, Coffee and 
Chocolate Houses ” — that is to say, it was 
in the very heart of the deau monde; and 
here Steele, moreover, would be within 
easy distance of the court, and the cockpit 
at Whitehall. He appears to have begun 
his establishment upon the lavish footing 
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of a gentleman whose expectations are 
larger than his means, and whose wife’s 
dignity demands, if not “the gilt coach 
and dappled Flanders mares ” of Pope, at 
least a chariot, a lady’s maid, and an ade- 
quate equipment of cinnamon satin. On 
paper his income from all sources, Mrs. 
Scurlock’s allowance not included, was 
about £1,250. But by far the largest por- 
tion of this was derived from the Barba- 
dos property, which, besides being crip- 
pled by legacies, seems to have made 
irregular returns. His salary as gazetteer 
was also subject to “ deductions,” and as 
upon the modest income of a captain in 
Lucas’s he had dabbled in alchemy, he 
was probably considerably in debt. The 
prospect was not a cheerful one, either for 
him or for “ Prue,” as he soon begins to 
call his more circumspect better-half, and 
the signs of trouble are quickly present. 
Always irrepressibly sanguine, and gener- 
ally without ready money, he is constantly 
turning some pecuniary corner or other, 
not without anticipations and borrowings 
that bring their ineviteble train of actions 
and bailiffs. All this has to be gently 
tempered to the apprehensive “ Prue,” 
who, to her other luxuries, promptly adds 
a confidante, described as Mrs. (probably 
here it means Miss) Binns. Meanwhile 
her husband, bustling to and fro, now de- 
tained in his passage by a friend (and a 
“pint of wine ”)— now, it is to be feared, 
attentively “shadowed” by the watchful 
“‘ shoulder-dabbers ” — scribbles off, from 
remote coffee-houses and other casual 
coigns of vantage, a string of notes and 
notelets designed to keep his “ Absolute 
Governess” at Bury Street minutely ac- 
quainted with his doings. Through all of 
these the “dusky strand” of the “ West 
Indian business ”’—in other words, the 
protracted negotiation for the sale of the 
Barbados property — winds languidly and 
inextricably. 

Steele’s letters to his wife, accessible 
in the reprints by Nichols of 1787 and 
1809, are, however, too well known to 
need description, and although Mr. Aitken 
has collated them with the originals, he 
does not profess to have made any ma- 
terial addition to their riches. As they 
progress, they record more than one of 
the various attempts at advancement with 
which their writer, egged on by his ambi- 
tion and his embarrassments, is perpet- 
ually preoccupied. Once it is a gentle- 
man-ushership that seems within his 
reach, next he is hoping to be under-sec- 
retary vice Addison promoted to Ireland. 
Then the strange disturbing figure of 
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Swift appears upon the scene, not, as it 
seems, to exercise its usual power of fas- 
cination over “ Prue,” by whom, he de- 
clares later, Steele is governed “ most 
abominably, as bad as Marlborough.” 
With April, 1709, comes the establish- 
ment of * The Tatler” and we enter upon 
thrice-gleaned ground. The period cov- 
ered by “ Mr. Bickerstaff’s Lucubrations ” 
and their successor, “The Spectator,” 
lighted as it is by stray side-rays from 
the wonderful “Journal to Stella,” offers 
fewer opportunities for fresh illumination. 
Mr, Aitken’s account of the inception of 
the two papers, and of their several imi- 
tators, is copious and careful, but beyond 
printing from the Blenheim MSS. some 
interesting accounts of Tonson bearing 
upon the sale of the collected editions, 
and, from the British Museum, an assign- 
ment to Buckley the bookseller of a share 
in “ The Spectator,” he adds nothing that 
is absolutely new to what has already 
been collected by Drake, Percy, Chalmers, 
Nichols, and other writers. With respect 
to the unexplained cessation of “ The Tat- 
ler,” he apparently inclines to the view 
that it was in some way the result of an 
understanding with Harley, by which 
Steele, having been deprived of his gaz- 
etteership as a caution, was allowed to 
retain, guamdiu se bene gesserit, his re- 
cently acquired appointment as commis- 
sioner of stamps. But it is not probable 
that we shall ever know much more of a 
transaction concerning which Addison 
was unconsulted and Swift uninformed. 
With all his openness, Steele could, on 
occasion, keep his own counsel, and he 
seems to have done so in this instance. 
Nor are we really any wiser as to the 
reasons for the termination of “ The Spec- 
tator” in December, 1712, except that we 
know it to have been premeditated, since 
the Guardian was projected before “* The 
Spectator” ceased to appear. From the 
Berkeley letters among Lord Egmont’s 
MSS., we learn that Steele was once more 
daliying with his first love, the stage, and 
from the same source that, either early in 
February or late in January, the death of 
his mother-in-law had put him in posses- 
sion of £500 perannum. It is possible that 
to this improvement in his affairs is trace- 
able that increased spirit of independence 
which precipitated what all lovers of let- 
ters must regard as his disastrous plunge 
into politics. Whatever the origin of the 
Guardian, and however sincere its open- 
|ing protests of neutrality, the situation 
| was far too strained for one who, having a 
| journal at his command, had been from 
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his youth a partisan of the Revolution, 
and had already made rash entry into 
party quarrels. Betore May, 1713, he was 
involved in bitter hostilities with Swift, 
arising out of a Tory attack on the Not- 
tinghams who had deserted to the Whigs. 
A few weeks later found him insisting 
upon the demolition, under the Treaty of 
Utrecht, of the harbor and fortifications 
of Dunkirk, which demolition, it was 
shrewdly suspected, the ministry were 
intending to forego. In June he had re- 
signed his commissionership of stamps, 
and in August he was elected member for 
the borough of Stockbridge. Almost con- 
currently, he issued a pamphlet entitled 
“The Importance of Dunkirk consider’d.” 
Swift, henceforth hanging always upon his 
traces, retorted with one of his cleverest 
pamphlets, “ The Importance of thesGuar- 
dian considered,” and the “under-spur 
leathers ” of the Tory press began also to 
ply their pens against Steele, who by this 
time had dropped the Guardixn for a pre- 
fessedly political organ, the Englishman. 
Shortly afterwards he issued “ The Crisis,” 
a pamphlet on the Hanoverian succession, 
which Swift followed by his masterly 
“Publick Spirit of the Whigs.” No 
sooner had Steele taken his seat in the 
House in February than he found that in 
the eyes of those in power he was a} 
marked man. He was at once impeached 
for seditious utterances in ** The Crisis,” 
and, though he seems to have made an 
able defence, was expelled. Then, aftera 
few doubtful months, Queen Anne died, 
his party came into power, and his troubles 
as a politician were atanend. In his best 
pamphlet, his “ Apology for Himself and 
his Writings,” he has given an account of 
this part of his career. 

That career, as far as literature is con- 
cerned, may be said to close with the 
publication of the “ Apology,” in October, 
1714. Not many months afterwards, on 
presenting an address, he was knighted 
by King George. During the rest of his 
life, which was prolonged to September, 
1729, when he died at Carmarthen, he con- 
tinued to publish various periodicals and 
tracts, none of which are of great impor- 
tance. In December, 1718, Lady Steele 
died, and four years later her husband pro- 
duced a fourth comedy, that “ Conscious 
Lovers,” which honest Parson Adams 
declared to be (in parts) “almost solemn 
enough for a sermon,” but which is, never- 
theless, perhaps by reason of Cibber’s col- 
laboration, one of the best-constructed of 
his plays. Part of Mr. Aitken’s second 
volume is occupied by Steele’s connec- 
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tion, as patentee and manager, with 
Drury Lane Theatre, concerning which 
he has brought together much curious and 
hitherto unpublished information. Other 
points upon which new light is thrown are 
the publication of the “ Ladies Library,” 
the establishment of the “ Censorium,” 
Steele’s application for the mastership of 
the Charterhouse, Mr. John Rollos and his 
mechanical hoop-petticoat, the failure of 
Steele's once famous contrivance, the 
Fish-Pool, his connection with the Dyers, 
etc. But it would be impossible to schedule 
in detail the numerous instances in which 
Mr. Aitken has been able either to sup- 
plement the existing material, or to super- 
sede it bynew. A careful and exhaustive 
bibliography is not the least of his achieve- 
ments. 

As regards Steele’s character, Mr. Ait- 
ken’s inquiries further enforce the conclu- 
sion that, in any estimate of it, consider- 
able allowance must be made for the 
influence of that miserable and malicious 
contemporary gossip, of which, as Field- 
ing says, the “only basis is lying.” For 
much of this Steele’s ill-starred excursion 
into faction is mainly responsible. “ Scan- 
dal between Whig and Tory,” said the 
ingenuous author of the “ New Atalantis,” 
“goes for nothing,” and apart from her 
specific recantation in the dedication to 
“Lucius,” this sentiment alone should 
suffice to discredit her, at all events in the 
absence of anything like corroborative 
evidence. The attacks of Dennis and the 
rest are as worthless. We know that 
Steele was not “descended from a troop- 
er’s horse,” and we know that he was not 
‘‘born at Carrickfergus ” (whatever social 
disqualification that particular accident 
may confer). Why should we listen to the 
circulators of these or other stories — 
those of Savage for example? With re- 
spect to Swift, the most dangerous be- 
cause the most powerful detractor, it is 
clear from the way in which he speaks of 
Steele and Steele’s abilities defore the 
strife of party had estranged them, that, 
if they had never quarrelled, he would 
have ranked him only a little lower than 
Addison.* And if Steele has suffered 
from scandal and misrepresentation, he 
has also suffered from his own admissions. 
The perfect frankness and freedom of his 
letters has been accepted too literally. 
Charming and unique as they are, they 

* Swift’s extraordinary pertinacity of hatred to Steele 
cannot wholly be explained by his sense of Steele’s in- 
gratitude. Steele had wounded him hopelessly in his 
most vulnerable part —he had laughed at his preten- 


sions to political omnipotency, and he had (as Swift 
thought) also challenged his Christianity. 
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leave upon many, who do not sufficiently 
bear in mind their extremely familiar char- 
acter, an ill-defined impression that he 
was over-uxorious, over-sentimental. But 
a man is not necessarily this for a few ex- 
travagant d¢//ets-doux, or many irrepreach- 
able persons who now, in the time-honored 
words of Mr. Micawber, “ walk erect be- 
fore their fellow-men,” would incur the 
like condemnation. Again, it is, to all 
appearance, chiefly due to the careless 
candor of some half-dozen of these docu- 
ments that Steele has been branded as a 
drunkard. The fact is that, inan age when 
to take too much wine was no disgrace, he 
was neither better nor worse than his con- 
temporaries ; and there is besides definite 
evidence that he was easily overcome — 
far more easily than Addison. As regards 
his money difficulties, they cannot be de- 
nied. But they were the difficulties of 
improvidence and not of profligacy, of a 
man who, with Fielding’s joy of life and 
Goldsmith’s “knack of hoping,” always 
rated an uncertain income at its highest 
and not at its average amount, and who, 
moreover, paid his debts before he died. 
For the rest, upon the question of his 
general personality, it will suffice to cite 
one unimpeachable witness, whose testi- 
mony has only of late years come to light. 
Berkeley, who wrote for the Guardian, 
and visited Steele much at Bloomsbury 
(where he saw nothing of bailiffs in livery), 
speaks expressly, in a letter to Sir John 
Perceval, of his love and consideration for 
his wife, of the generosity and benevolence 
of his temper, of his cheerfulness, his wit, 
and his good sense. Heshould holdit, he 
says, a sufficient recompense for writing 
the “Treatise on Human Knowledge,” 
that it ‘“‘ gave him some share in the friend- 
ship of so worthy aman.” The praise of 
Berkeley — Berkeley, to whom Pope gave 
“every virtue under heaven,” and who is 
certainly one of the noblest figures of the 
century — outweighs whole cartloads of 
Grub-street scandal and skip-kennel pam- 
phleteers. 

With Steele’s standing as a man of let- 
ters we are on surer ground, since his own 
works speak for him without the distor- 
tions of tradition. To the character of 
poet he made no pretence, nor could he, 
although — witness the Horatian lines to 
Marlborough, which Mr. Aitken now dates 
1709 —he possessed the eighteenth-cen- 
tury faculty of easy octosyllabics. Of his 
plays it has been said that they resemble 
essays rather than dramas, a judgment 
which sets one wondering what would 
have been the critic’s opinion if Steele had 
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never written “ The Spectator ” and “ The 
Tatler.” It is perhaps more to the point 
that their perception of strongly marked 
humorous character is far more obvious 
than their stage-craft, and that their short- 
comings in this latter respect are height- 
ened by Steele’s debatable endeavors not 
(as Cowper says) “to let down the pulpit 
to the level of the stage,” but to lift the 
stage toa level with the pulpit. As a po- 
litical writer, his honesty and enthusiasm 
were not sufficient to secure him perma- 
nent success in a line where they are not 
always thrice armed that have their quarrel 
just; and it is no shame to him that he 
was unabie to contend against the cold- 
blooded irony of Swift. It isas an essayist 
that he will be best remembered. In the 
past, it has been too much the practice to 
regard him as the colorless colleague of 
Addison. We now know that he deserves 
a much higher place ; that Addison, in fact, 
was quite as much indebted to Steele’s 
initiative and inventive gifts as Steele 
could possibly have been indebted to Ad- 
dison’s shaping and elaborating spirit. It 
may be that he was a more negligent 
writer than Addison; it may be that he 
was inferior as a literary artist; but the 
genuineness of his feelings frequently car- 
ries him farther. Not a few of his lay 
sermons on anger, pride, flattery, mag- 
nanimity, and so forth, are unrivalled in 
their kind. He rallied the follies of soci- 
ety with unfailing tact and good-humor ; 
he rebuked its vices with admirable cour- 
age and dignity; and he wrote of women 
and children as, in his day, no writer had 
hitherto dared todo. As the first painter 
of domesticity, the modern novel owes 
him much. But modern journalism owes 
him more, since, to use some words of his 
great adversary, he “refined it first, and 
showed its use.” 

Mr. Aitken’s book has been described 
in the title to this paper as the “ latest ” 
life of Steele. It will probably be the 
“last.” No one, at all everts, is likely to 
approach the subject again with the same 
indefatigable energy of research. To 
many of us, indeed, biography, conceived 
in this uncompromising fashion, would be 
althing impossible. To shrink from no 
investigation, however tedious, to take 
nothing at second-hand, to verify every- 
thing, to cross-examine everything, to 
leave no smallest stone unturned in the 
establishment of the most infinitesimal 
fact — these are conditions which presup- 
pose a literary constitution of iron. It is 


| but just to note that the method has its 
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minutiae tends to impair the selective 
power, and the defect of Mr. Aitken’s 
work is, almost of necessity, its super- 
abundance. It will be said that his deter- 
mination to discover has sometimes car- 
ried him too far a-field ; that much of these 
two handsome volumes might with advan- 
tage have been committed to the safe- 
keeping of an appendix; that the mass of 
detail, in short, is out of proportion to its 
actual relevancy. To this, in all likeli- 
hood, the author would answer that his 
book is not designed (in Landor’s phrase) 
to lie 

With summer sweets, with albums gaily drest, 
Where poodle snifts at flower between the 

leaves ; 
that he does not put it forward as a study 
ora critical monograph ; but that it is a 
leisurely and conscientious effort, repro- 
ducing much out-of-the-way information 
which is the lawful prize of his individual 
bow and spear ; and that, rather than lose 
again what has been so painfully acquired, 
he is prepared to risk the charge of sur- 
plusage, content if his labors be recog- 
nized as the fullest and most trustworthy 
existing contribution towards the life and 
achievements of a distinguished man of 
letters who died more than one hundred 
and sixty years ago. And this recognition 
his labors undoubtedly deserve. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 


From The National Review. 
WILD DUCKS AND DUCK DECOYING. 


THERE is no European country, how- 
ever fortunately situated, which has so 
many species of wild fowl as Britain, 
This is partly owing to its insular posi- 
tion, partly to the food-abounding seas on 
every coast. In their primitive condition 
these islands must have constituted a very 
paradise for wild fowl, and we know that 
the marsh and fen lands of the south-east- 
ern counties were breeding haunts of 
myriads of fowl not more than two centu- 
ries ago. Even now there are nearly thirty 
species of wild ducks either resident or 
annual visitants to our marine and inland 
waters. Nearly half of these are known 
to have bred within the British isles, the 
remaining ones coming from the north 
only at the severity of winter. 

Wild ducks divide themselves into two 
natural groups, according to habit, and the 
manner in which they obtain their food. 
Sportsmen and fowlers refer to these divi- 
sions as “surface” and “diving ” ducks. 
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Those which comprise the first class feed 
exclusively upon the surface, and inhabit 
fresh water; the latter are mostly marine 
forms, and in procuring their food the 
whole body is submerged. Among the 
surface-feeding ducks are the shoveller, 
sheldrake, mallard, pintail, gadwall, gar- 
ganey, widgeon, and teal; whilst the latter 
include the tufted duck, scaup, scoter, 
surf scoter, velvet scoter, pochard, and 
golden-eye. Other British ducks which 
would come naturally into one or other of 
these groups, but which are more or less 
rare, are the eiders, American widgeon, 
red-crested pochard, smew, the mergan- 
sers, and the buffel-headed, long-tailed, 
ruddy-sheld, Steller’s western, ferruginous, 
and harlequin ducks. 

From the fact of their resorting to in- 
land water, the surface-feeding ducks are 
perhaps the best known. All of them are 
shy, wary birds, and as difficult of ap- 
proach as to bring down. Nearly all the 
species which inhabit fresh water feed 
during the night, and fly off to the hills to 
restand sleep during the day. Allof them 
are birds of considerable powers of flight, 
and an interesting fact in their economy 
is the power of the males to change their 
summer plumage so as to resemble that 
of the females. As this adaptation only 
takes place during the breeding season, it 
is probably done for protective reasons. 
The common mallard or wild duck, and 
the teal, being resident breeding birds, 
are the first to become noticeable in win- 
ter, and many thousands are annually 
taken in the few remaining decoys of this 
country. The mallard is an exceedingly 
handsome bird, and one of the largest of 
its kind. 

It is an early breeder, and soon after 
the brown duck begins to sit, the male 
moults the whole of its flight feathers. So 
sudden and simultaneous is this process 
that for six weeks in summer the usually 
handsome drake is quite incapable of 
flight, and it is probably at this period of 
its ground existence that the assumption 
of the duck’s plumage is such an aid to 
protection. The mallard is not strictly a 
ground builder, as its nest is sometimes 
at a considerable altitude, and those of a 
rook and a hawk have been taken advan- 
tage of. In such case the young birds 
are probably brought to the ground in the 
bill of the old one. To such an extent 
did the mallard at one time breed among 
the fens in this country that it was cus- 
tomary before the young could fly for a 
number of persons to engage in what was 
termed a “driving of ducks,” when as 
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many as eighteen hundred birds have been 
taken. Although wild and wary under 
ordinary circumstances, the mallard, upon 
occasion, has shown remarkable tame- 
ness. In severe weather, two hundred 
birds have assembled on a pond and have 
accepted oats at not more than an arm’s 
length from the feeder. Under ordinary 
circumstances the common wild duck feeds 
upon floating grasses, grain, insects, and 
worms, and a well-grown mallard some- 
times weighs three pounds. 

The teal is the smallest of wild ducks, 
and is an exquisitely formed and prettily 
marked species. It is dear to the fowler 
as the gourmet, for it is easily decoyed or 
stalked, and when procured affords deli- 
cate eating. Many atime does the heart 
of a shore-shooter warm as he hears the 
whistle of a bunch of teal, and sees them 
drop down like a plummet. They love to 
haunt the marge of fresh-water streams 
and lakes, and when put away from these 
rise rapidly and as though they had been 
shot fromthe water. Itis only when their 
inland resorts are hard frozen that they 
are driven to the sea, and once here every 
art of the fowler is used in coming up with 
them. As many as eighty-five, and upon 
another occasion one hundred and six, 
teal have been picked up after a well- 
directed shot from a punt-gun, the former 
by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallway, the latter 
off the Irish coast. Both shots were at 
flying birds. The teal is an early breeder, 
and being resident is among the first of 
the ducks seen on the decoys, and with 
the mallard is the species most abundantly 
taken. It is liable to the same sexual 
change in the breeding season, and during 
the time it has young is most affectionate 
in tending them. An anecdote is related 
of how a country lad, having fallen in 
with a brood of tea!, drove them before 
him to a lodge. The mother teal followed 
after, keeping close at hand. When the 
Jad had driven them into a little shed 
within the yard, the old bird, still follow- 
ing, ran in after them and, in spite of there 
being dogs and men about, did not betray 
the least alarm. 

The sheldrake is one of the largest and 
handsomest of its kind ; and although rare 
as a resident bird, I have frequently found 
its nest in rabbit burrows on the shores 
of Morecambe Bay. It is at all times one 
of the most distinctive of the ducks, with 
its bright and well-defined chestnut and 
white plumage. The head and neck are 
black, but this glows with an iridescent 
green. Naturalists do not consider this a 


true duck, but, from structural modifica- 
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tions, as a connecting link between the 
ducks and geese. It usually breeds ona 
plateau commanding the sea, and when 
approaching its nest it plumps right down 
to the mouth of the hole. Its creamy 
white eggs are large and round, eight to 
twelve being usually found in the burrow. 
For a day or so after the young are hatched 
they are kept underground, and immedi- 
ately upon emerging are led down to the 
tide. I have not unfrequently taken the 
eggs from the sand-hills and hatched them 
under hens, a quite successful experiment 
up to a certain point. The young seem to 
be able to smell salt water, and will cover 
miles of land to gain it. If, however, the 
distance prove impracticable, they will 
surely leave in autumn when the migratory 
impulse is strong upon them. This in- 
stinct is particularly marked in all sea- 
fowl; and wild swans, geese, and ducks 
call loudly to their farm cousins as they 
pass over. There is a great wildness 
about the clangor and cries of migratory 
fowl, coming as it does far out the wintry 
sky. Reverting to the breeding of the 
sheld-duck; the parents have been ob- 
served conveying the newly hatched young 
to the sea on their backs, when the nest 
has been far inland. In Holland, recesses 
are cut in the dunesand sand-hills so as to 
encourage the birds to breed, and each 
morning the nests are visited and the eggs 
collected. Ordinarily not more than a 
dozen eggs are laid, but under this system 
as many as thirty are produced by a single 
duck. After the 18th of June the persecu- 
tion ceases, and the birds are allowed to 
hatch in peace. Most of the nests are 
lined with fine down, little inferior in qual- 
ity to that of the eiders, this, too, becom- 
ing a commercial commodity. 

Being driven from their bleak northern 
haunts by the ice, widgeon appear in im- 
mense flocks in winter, and are by far the 
commonest of the migratory ducks. They 
first begin to arrive about October, and 
continue coming until the end of the year. 
Although found upon inland locks and 
rivers, they love to frequent weed or grass- 
grown ooze and mud-banks, where they 
sleep and feed. The widgeon is an ex- 
ception to most wild ducks, as it feeds 
more by day than by night, and, like geese, 
it is particularly fond of nibbling the short 
grass of the saltings. It has a wild whistle 
which resembles the syllable ** whew,” by 
which name the bird is known on many 
parts of the coast. Sometimes, during a 
lull in a spell of rough weather, vast flocks 
concentrate themselves on the ooze, and it 
is at this time they are sought by the 
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puntsman or fowler. When good chances 
have been obtained at masses of birds, 
over a hundred have been killed at a sin- 
gle shot, and this explains why widgeon 
are sold socheaply inthe markets. When 
winter breaks up, the flocks retire north- 
ward, only a few remaining to breed in the 
northern parts of Britain. The widgeon 
is now known to have nested in England. 

The shoveller is another handsomely 
plumaged duck, and has its name from its 
shovel-shaped bill, by which characteristic 
it may be known at a glance. It is a win- 
ter visitant to our shores, though not in 
any great numbers, and breeds not unfre- 
quently in several of the south-eastern 
counties as well as more sparingly in the 
north. It rarely frequents the sea, being 
fond of fresh water, and is remarkable in 
the fact that it does not reach down like 
other ducks to procure its food; it rather 
filters the water through its bill, retaining 
the solid animal matter and allowing the 
rest to run through two peculiar processes 
with which it is fitted. Itis rather a foul 
feeder, swims low in the water, and is 
admirably suited to its mode of life. 

The gadwall, which has been described 
as a “ thoroughbred ” looking duck, is the 
rarest yet mentioned. It may not unfre- 
quently be passed over, not only on ac- 
count of its great shyness, but because it 
so much resembles the common domestic 
duck. It is rare, too, as a breeding spe- 
cies, but an experiment tried in Norfolk 
shows how easily it may be acclimatized. 
Here, on the South Acre Decoy, a pair of 
captured birds were pinioned and turned 
down, until now, these having bred and 
attracted others, it is computed that be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen hundred birds 
are on the water. The gadwall affords 
admirable eating. 

The garganey or summer teal is the 
smallest of the wild ducks, with one ex- 
ception. Unlike the rest it is not a winter 
visitant, but only comes to us in early 
spring on its way northward, and again in 
autumn on its southward journey. It is 
an active species, swimming and flying 
quickly. On land it feeds upon water- 
weeds, frogs, and grain, and at sea upon 
crustaceans and molluscs. A few of the 
migratory birds are known to remain and 
nest in the reed beds of Norfolk, though 
the great majority seek out their northern 
breeding-grounds. Blue-winged teal is a 
name given to this prettily marked spe- 
cies, which to those who know its congener 
is fairly descriptive. 

The last of the surface-feeding ducks is 
the pintail, and if this is also described as 
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handsome, it is because but few of the 
wild ducks are not. It is one of the most 
graceful, too, and owing to the long cen- 
tral tail feathers of the male is sometimes 
called the sea-pheasant. Although often 
obtained by fowlers along the coast, it is 
also found on inland decoys, and feeds 
upon aquatic plants, insect larva, and mol- 
lusca. Its flesh is next in delicacy to 
that of the teal, and is held in high esti- 
mation at table. It is much more rare in 
the northern than in the southern counties, 
and off the coast of Cornwall thirty-seven 
birds have been bagged at one shot. The 
pintail breeds but rarely in England. 

We now come to the dising ducks. 
Speaking generally, the “surface” ducks 
haunt fresh water; the diving ducks, the 
sea. The most prominent of these are the 
scaup, common, velvet, and surf scoters, 
the pochard, golden-eye, and tufted duck. 

The inland sportsman or decoy-man 
knows little of the diving ducks. Some 
of them keep close to land, but for the 
most part they are at home far out at sea. 
It is interesting to watch parties of these 
playing and chasing each other over the 
crests of the waves, and seeming indiffer- 
ent to the roughest weather. The three 
scoters may be met with fifty miles from 
land, and in loosely floating flocks of thou- 
sands. The common scoter is a winter 
visitor to our coasts, sometimes coming in 
such numbers that the waters between the 
eastern counties and Holland seem cov- 
ered with them. This also holds good 
with regard to the west coast, where the 
scoters arrive in July. They stay for some 
days in fresh water, but once launched on 
their winter haunt, it is not unusual fora 
fisherman to take half a cart-load in his 
“dowker nets” in a morning. The scoter 
is entirely black ; it dives remarkably well, 
and can remain a long time under water. 
It feeds upon mussels and soft bivalves, 
following the advancing tides shoreward 
in search of them. These facts the fish- 
erman notes, and works accordingly. He 
marks where the birds feed, sees their 
borings and stray feathers, and when the 
tide has ebbed, spreads his nets. These 
are attached at each corner and laid about 
fifteen inches above the ground. Return- 
ing to feed with the tide, the ducks dive 
head foremost into the nets and become 
hopelessly fast. Another of the sea-ducks, 
the scaup, is also taken in large numbers 
in this way. But owing to the oily nature 
of the flesh and its fishy taste, these birds 
are rarely eaten. It is owing to this fact 
that during Lent in Catholic countries the 
flesh of the bird is allowed to be eaten. 
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Close cousin to the last, and somewhat 
rarer, is the velvet scoter, a handsome 
duck with velvety black plumage, relieved 
by a purely white patch on the wing and a 
crescent-shaped spot of the same color 
under the eye. This, too, is a winter vis- 
itant, enjoying and obtaining food in the 
roughest wintry seas. A few velvet sco- 
ters may always be seen among the im- 
mense flocks of the common kind. In 
haunt and habit, as well as food, the com- 
mon and velvet scoters are identical. The 
surf scoter is the rarest of the three British 
species, and is intermediate in size be- 
tween the two last. With black plumage 
like its congeners, it is characteristically 
marked by a white spot on the forehead, 
and an elongated white streak down the 
neck, The roughest seas have no terror 
to the surf scoter, and it is such an expert 
diver as to be able to fish at a depth of 
several fathoms. None of the scoters 
breed in Britain, but nest in the great 
northern marshes. 

Another of the well-known marine ducks 
is the pochard, or dunbird. To fishermen 
and fowlers it is known as “ poker” and 
“redhead,” owing to the bright chestnut 
color of its head and neck. This, with its 
black breast and beautifully freckled grey 
back, makes up a handsome bird. It is 
somewhat heavily made, swims low in the 
water, and from its legs being placed far 
behind for diving, it is awkward on land. 
In winter the pochard is abundant on the 
coast, but it is one of the shyest of fowl, 
and always difficult of approach. If 
alarmed, it paddles rapidly away, turning 
its head, and keeping its eye on the in- 
truder. As a consequence of its extreme 
wariness, the pochard is much more fre- 
quently netted than shot. This kind of 
fowling was mainly practised on flight 
ponds near the coast, especially in the 
south-eastern counties. And this is how 
it was done: “ The water was surrounded 
with huge nets, fastened with poles laid 
flat on the ground when ready for action, 
each net being perhaps sixty feet long and 
twenty feet deep. When all was ready, 
the pochards were frightened up the 
water. Like all diving ducks, they are 
obliged to fly low for some distance, and 
also to head the wind before rising. Just 
as the mass of birds reached the side of 
the pool, one of the immense nets pre- 
viously regulated by weights and springs, 
rose upright as it was freed from its fas- 
tenings by the fowler from a distance with 





a long rope. If this were done at the 
right moment, the ducks were met full in | 
the face by a wall of net, and thrown help- | 
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less into a deep ditch dug at its foot for 
their reception.” 

Most of the marine ducks are unfit for 
the table, the pochards and tufted ducks 
being exceptions, probably from the fact 
of their often resorting to fresh water. 
Akin to the last is the red-crested pochard 
or whistling duck, a rare British visitant, 
closely resembling its congener, but hav- 
ing along silky chestnut crest on the head, 
and rich black neck, breast, and abdomen. 
The visits of this beautiful bird are very 
rare. 

The scaup is another sea-duck which 
makes its appearance in autumn in large 
numbers, resorting to low, oozy coasts, 
where it finds its food. This consists 
principally of shell-fish, especially of mus- 
sels; hence it is sometimes called “ mus- 
sel-duck.” It is an expert diver, and a 
flock of hundreds of scaup may sometimes 
be seen to immerse themselves at pre- 
cisely the same moment. Like the divi- 
sion to which it belongs, the scaup is a 
heavy, thick-set duck, and is among the 
least eatable of its kind; yet hundreds are 
taken by the fishermen in their nets. An- 
other of the winter ducks is the golden- 
eye, the mature male of which is among 
the handsomest and wariest of its kind. 
The bird is an exquisite study in black 
and white, the black of the head and neck 
being burnished with violet and green. 
The golden-eyes reach our shores by about 
the end of October, the great majority 
being birds of the year, with only a few 
matured males among them. Their ex- 
treme wariness makes it almost impossible 
to approach a flock, and when on sheets of 
fresh water they persistently keep near the 
middle. If the duck is difficult to come 
at by the shore-shooter or on land, it is 
equally puzzling to the purntsman. Instead 
of paddling away like other ducks when 
alarmed, it immediately takes wing ; and 
after having dived, it can shoot from the 
water without waiting on the surface an 
instant. This species has also several 
remarkable characteristics. —The members 
of a flock paddling in the sea are never all 
immersed at once, one or more always 
remaining on the surface as sentinels. 
Another trait is the almost invariable habit 
of nesting in holes, so that the Laps place 
darkened boxes by the sides of rivers and 
lakes for the ducks to lay in. Often as 
many as a dozen eggs are found, and the 
nests are lined with the soft down of the 
ducks. On our coasts the golden-eye 
feeds upon crustaceans and molluscs, and 
many fishermen know it by the name of 
“mussel-cracker.” “ Rattle-wing ” is an- 
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other provincial name, owing to the musi- 
cal whistle which the bird makes when 
flying. Its short, rounded wings are ever 
restless ; the shy little duck is ceaselessly 
flying, swimming, diving — never seeming 
to sleep and never still. The pride of 
plumage of the golden-eye stands it in 
little stead at the table, where it is con- 
sidered nearly worthless. An interesting 
incident which lingers in the writer’s mem- 
ory had for its subject a pair of male 
golden-eyes in all the glory of matured 
plumage. A friend, during a solitary ram- 
ble by a rush-grown mountain tarn, had 
the. good fortune to see these birds well 
within shot. Being a keen sportsman and 
fowler, his fingers tingled to touch the 
trigger which should bring the rare prize 
tohis hand. He was quite unaware of any 
other presence, when a couple of shots 
awoke the echoes of the valley, and the 
ducks floated lifeless upon the water. 
When the white smoke lifted from the 
bush and reeds, it showed the head and 
shoulders of a keen sporting friend of the 
first observer, and a beautiful drake now 
adorns the collection of each. The tufted 
duck is one of the prettily marked species, 
and has the feathers of the back of the 


’ head élongated into a drooping crest. The 


upper plumage generally is black, flashing 
with green, bronze, and purple lustres, and 
the under plumage white. Although num- 
bers of tufted duck breed upon fresh 
water in this country, yet the great major- 
ity are only winter visitants, coming in 
October and leaving again in March. 
They rarely congregate in flocks, but are 
mostly found in scattered squadrons about 
shores and channels. Norfolk and Not- 
tingham are the counties where tufted 
ducks are known to breed, and here in 
decoys or in parks they find favorable re- 
treats. The nest is made under a clump 
of grass or rushes, and from ten to thir- 
teen eggs are laid. 

Eider ducks are among the most inter- 
esting of our sea-birds. Three varieties 
are found in this country; these are the 
common eider, the king eider, and Stel- 
ler’s eider. 

The British eiders are essentially sea- 
ducks — rarely even entering rivers, and 
seldom roving far inland. Occasionally 
found in our southern seas, they become 
more numerous as we ascend the east 
coast, until upon the Farnes, off Northum- 
berland, we reach their most southern 
breeding haunts. On Holy Island and 
Lindisfarne a few pairs of St. Cuthbert’s 
ducks have bred time out of mind. Ex- 
cept during times of nesting, the whole life 





of the bird seems spent upon the element 
whence it derives its food—the crusta- 
ceans, namely —and this it always obtains 
by diving. In their northern breeding 
haunts the eiders begin to collect about 
the first week in May, and by the end of 
the third week most of the ducks have be- 
gun to lay. As soon as the colony has 
got well about this business the drakes 
leave the land, and for weeks may be seen 
between the islands, or spreading them- 
selves down the coast-line in search of 
favorite feeding-grounds. They never go 
far from the ducks, however, nor do they 
at this time make long flights. In fact, 
the eider, unlike most ducks, is not migra- 
tory at any season, and seldom strays far 
from the spot where it was bred. During 
the nesting season, as at all others, the 
plumage of the male and female birds is 
very dissimilar. In the former, the upper 
part of the head is of a rich velvety black, 
while the sharply contrasting neck and 
back are of the purest white ; beneath, the 
plumage is black. At the same period 
the female is of a subdued rufous-brown, 
with more or less dark markings ; the.tail- 
feathers are now nearly black. 

The colonies of breeding eiders often 
consist of an immense number of birds, 
and the nests lie so thickly together that 
it is difficult to avoid stepping into them. 
They are usually placed upon some slight 
elevation, and here in any faint depression 
the duck collects a small quantity of sea- 
weed and drift-stuff, which she forms into 
a felty mass by kneading it with her 
breast. Upon this four or five eggs are 
laid in the course of a week; these being 
of a pale green color, and rather resem- 
bling those of the heron. Even before the 
last egg is laid, it is seen that a few feath- 
ers are scattered about the nest, and as 
incubation proceeds these increase in 
quantity, for the sitting bird covers her 
treasures with down plucked from her 
breast, and this she does day by day until 
a very considerable quantity buries the 
eggs. It is this down which has become 
such animportantarticle of commerce. If 
the eiders are sitting under natural condi- 
tions, the eggs are hatched in about twen- 
ty-six days, and the young are almost 
immediately taken down to the water. 
They show no hesitation in entering the 
sea, and, once upon it, are quite at home. 
It is here that they sun themselves, feed, 
and sieep. Ona rock-bound bit of coast 
itis very interesting to watch the duck- 
lings paddling along by the stones, and 
feeding upon the tiny bivalves that are 
common along the bays and inlets, 
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These remarks refer to the breeding of 
wild eiders; but, unfortunately, colonies 
of birds under natural conditions are be- 
coming more and more rare each year. 
The commercial collector has everywhere 
stepped in, and is putting a terrible drain 
upon this interesting species. 


Where the brown duck strips her breast, 
For her dear eggs and windy nest, 
Three times her bitter spoil is won 

For woman; and when all is done 

She calls her snow-white piteous drake, 
Who plucks his bosom for our sake. 


There is truth in these lines, every one. 
sn our own country the bird breeds along 
the shores of the Firth of Forth, as well 
as in the Orkneys and Shetlands; on 
Colonsay and Islay it also abounds, and 
less frequently in other northern breeding 
stations. It is in still more northern 
haunts, however, that the vast breeding 
colonies are found —in the Faroes, Ice- 
land, and along the shores of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. In Norway, as in some 
other places, the bird is protected by law, 
though only to be persecuted the more 
persistently by private individuals. On 
one island, that of Isafjardarjup, the eider 
ducks are said to nest in thousands. 
Speaking of the breeding sites by the 
shore, Mr. Shepherd, who visited the col- 
ony, tells us that the brown ducks sat upon 
their nests in masses, and at every step 
started from beneath his feet. On this 
island, of three-quarters of a mile in 
length, it was difficult to walk without 
stepping into the nests. The island was 
one that was farmed. A thick stone 
breakwater ran along its coasts just above 
high-water mark. At the bottom and 
sides of the wall, alternate stones had been 
left out so as to form a series of compart- 
ments for the ducks to nest in. Every 
compartment was tenanted, and as the 
visitors walked along the ducks flew out 
all along the line. These were welcomed 
by the white drakes, which were tossing 
on the water, “with loud and clamorous 
cooing.” A farmhouse on the island was 
tenanted in a like manner. The house 
itself was a great marvel. Ducks were 
hatching on the turf walls which sur- 
rounded it, and in the window embrasures ; 
on the ground, on the roof. “The house 


was fringed with ducks,” and “a duck sat 
in the scraper.” Thena grassy bank close 
by was cut into squares, every one of 
which was eoccupied. A _ windmill was 
packed, as was every available object on 
the island — mounds, rocks, and crevices. 
This was an eider-down farm. 


So tame 
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were the ducks as to allow the farmer’s 
wife to stroke them as they sat on their 
nests. Of course there is another side of 
this pleasant picture; as we see when we 
learn how the “good lady” of the island 
repays the confidence of the birds. But 
we will allow Dr. Hartwig to tell it in his 
own way. He says: — 


The eider-down is easily collected, as the 
birds are quitetame. The female having laid 
five or six pale greenish-olive eggs in a nest 
thickly lined with her beautiful down, the col- 
lectors, after carefully removing the bird, rob 
the nest of its contents, after which they re- 
place her. She then begins to lay afresh — 
though this time only three or four eggs — and 
again has recourse to the down of her body. 
But her greedy persecutors once more rifle 
her nest, and oblige her to line it for the third 
time. Now, however, her own stock of down 
is exhausted, and with a plaintive voice she 
calls her mate to her assistance, who willingly 
plucks the soft feathers from his breast to 
supply the deficiency. If the cruel robbery 
be again repeated, which in former times was 
frequently the case, the poor eider-duck aban- 
dons the spot never to return, and seeks for a 
new home where she may indulge her maternal 
instinct undisturbed by the avarice of man. 


Nature is prolific even in her waste, but 
although eiders are plentiful, still their 
breeding sites are local, and this drain on 
them cannot long be continued without 
telling materially upon the species. Inthe 
locality referred to, each nest yields about 
one-sixth of a pound of down, worth from 
twelve to fifteen shillings a pound; and 
one pound and a half is required to make 
a single coverlet. The eggs are pickled 
for winter use, one or two being left for 
hatching. 

It may be added that the eider is said 
to be the swiftest of all the ducks, flying 
at the rate of nearly a hundred miles an 
hour. 

Of the remaining rarer ducks, are the 
ruddy-sheld, the long-tailed, and harlequin 
ducks. The ruddy-sheld is an exqui- 
sitely colored duck, with rufous plumage ; 
and the harlequin, with its numerous 
bright colors, may be said to be the hand- 
somest and rarest of all. The long-tailed 
duck is sometimes called the sea-pheasant, 
and is not unfrequently found on our 
coasts in rough weather. 

Duck-decoying is one of the oldest 
methods of taking winter wild fowl. It 
has been practised for centuries, and per- 
haps nowhere with greater success than in 
our own country. Owing to its insular 
position, Britain has always been a great 
resort of fowl, and in times past it was 
visited by myriads of swans, geese, and 
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ducks, many of which annually remained 
to breed. The marsh and fen lands of the 
south-eastern counties constituted tracts 
alike favorable for food and nesting ; and 
for the most part the birds were undis- 
turbed. But as the plough invaded their 
haunts, the marsh was converted into corn- 
lands, and from that time the breeding 
sea-fowl have steadily declined in num- 
bers. The oldest decoys were merely 
adapted sheets of water, but when these, 
by virtue of having been drained, were no 
longer available, artificial ones were con- 
structed in likely situations, and were 
planted round with timber to secure their 
privacy. Many of the decoys were farmed 
by fowlers, and the more valuable afforded 
a considered source of revenue to the own- 
ers. Speaking of the dwellers in Croy- 
land, Camden says that, “ Their greatest 
gain is from the fish and wild ducks that 
they catch, which are so many that, in 
August, they can drive at once into a, sin- 
gle net three thousand ducks.” He fur- 
ther adds that they call the poo!s in which 
the ducks are obtained their cornfields, 
though there is no corn for miles around. 
For the privilege of taking fish and fowl, 
-three hundred pounds sterling was orig- 
inally paid to the abbots of Croyland, and 
afterwards to the king. Although the 
“driving of ducks” was allowed, a code 
of fen laws decreed that neither nets nor 
engines should be used against the fowl 
“ commonly called moulted ducks,” before 
midsummer day yearly. In the early days 
of the decoys, enormous quantities of fowl 
were taken in them. As many as thirty- 
one thousand two hundred duck, teal, and 
widgeon, were captured near Wainfleet in 
a single season; two thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-six mallards in two days. 
In these early times it is said that a flock 
of wild ducks has been observed passing 
over the fens, in a continuous stream, for 
eight hours together. 

Lincolnshire is pre-eminently the land 
of wild fowl, and at one of the smallest 
decoys — that at Ashby — where the rec- 
ords have been carefully kept, it is seen 
that from 1833 to 1868, forty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-four ducks 
were captured in the pipes; four thousand 
two hundred and eighty-seven being the 
best take for any one year. Both now 
and in times past the ducks have always 
been sent to the London markets, and 
they constitute an important food supply. 
The waters of the decoys are, of course, 
always fresh, and being mostly frequented 
by the surface-feeding ducks, the great 
majority of the birds taken are held in 
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estimation at table. It is true that widg- 
eon and other of the diving ducks are 
sometimes driven to the decoys by rough 
sea weather, but these are too wary to 
enter the pipes, nor do they stay after the 
storm has abated. The ducks which con- 
stitute the commercial supply are mostly 
mallards and teal, with a few widgeon, and 
a sprinkling of the rarer or marine form, 
according to season and the severity of 
the weather. I have before me a com- 
plete record of the fowl taken at one de- 
coy for nearly a century, and this is inter- 
esting as showing not only the number of 
ducks taken, but also a record of the 
species. That the migratory fowl return 
to the same waters year after year is con- 
firmed by the fact that at the Ashby de- 
coy, already referred to, a “grey” duck 
with a conspicuous white neck spent eight 
winters there, and another abnormally col- 
ored one visited it regularly for four or 
five years. 

The duck decoys, once common through- 
out the country, fell into general disuse 
about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and their decline has been contem- 
poraneous with the improvement made in 
firearms and all relating to shooting. 
Often as many marine ducks are bagged 
by one shot from a punt-gun as the fowler 
can take in a day; and whilst the former 
can follow the birds, the latter must wait 
for their coming before he can commence 
decoying. 

Duck-decoying is one of the most inter- 
esting phases of woodcraft, and the really 
skilled fowlers are as rare as trained fal- 
coners. Moreover, decoying is one of the 
fine arts, how fine only the initiated know. 
The decoy-man surrounds his craft with as 
much mystery as the old fish poacher his 
preparation of salmon-roe, and fowling 
secrets are often kept in families for gen- 
erations. 

The best decoys are those about two or 
three acres in extent, and surrounded with 
wood. On larger ones fowl are more 
difficult to work, and although there may 
be thousands on the water, none may lie 
near enough to a “ pipe” to regard either 
the dog or the “call” ducks. Before 
speaking of the actual working, it may be 
well to give a general outline of a decoy. 
Imagine, then, a stretch of water of the 
size indicated, and having five or six radi- 
ating arms or inlets, a figure exactly rep- 
resented by a star-fish, or the body and 
legs of aspider. The arms, called “ pipes,” 
curve away from the main pool, and so that 
it is impossible to see more than a short 
distance up them. They are all so ar- 
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ranged that whichever way the wind blows, 
one or other of the pipes may be ap- 
proached without getting to windward of 
the quick-scented fowl. The pipes are 
covered over with netting, and gradually 
diminish in height and width till they ter- 
minate in a“ tunnel-net.”” Wooden palings 
bound these, and they are built obliquely, 
over-lapping at regular intervals, and con- 
nected by low barriers. By this arrange- 
ment any one standing behind the palings 
is only visible to whatever is farther up 
the pipe, and cannot be seen by the occu- 
pants of the pool. This then is the gen- 
eral structure; and now we must look to 
other matters essential to the general 
working of the decoy. About midsummer 
the call ducks are put upon the water, 
and their training is at once taken in hand. 
As this is an important part of the pro- 
cess, the ducks should be young, made 
very tame, and taught to come to any pipe 
from all parts of the pool when whistled. 
Previously these have been pinioned to 
prevent their flying, and they cannot leave 
the lake. Still another requisite is a well- 
trained dog. Custom has always estab- 
lished that this should be red, and as 
“ foxy-looking ” as possible; and certainly 
dogs of this color prove especially attrac- 
tive to wild fowl. 

About the beginning of September mal- 
lard and teal begin to congregate in the 
decoys, and a month later, if easterly 
winds prevail, there will probably be a 
flight ot fowl from the north, consisting of 
mallards, teal, widgeon, pochards, and 
shovellers. These are attracted to the 
decoys by the resident birds, but more 
because it is their habit to fly off at dusk, 
and return at daybreak to sleep and enjoy 
themselves in the fancied security of the 
reedy pool. Nothing requires more care 
and judgment than successful decoying. 
It is carried on most successfully between 
nine and ten in the morning, and three and 
four in the afternoon. In open weather 
the fowl are captured almost entirely by 
means of the dog, but as soon as frost sets 
in they are taken by feeding them in the 
pipe, and keeping a piece of water con- 
stantly free of ice near it. Now as to the 
actual working. If the birds are sluggish 
the trained dog works them from the 
banks, and either drives or attracts them 
by curiosity to the pipe to be worked, be- 
ing also aided by the decoy ducks, and 
induced to stay by finding corn scattered 
about. By skilful manipulation the fowl 
are worked up the pipe, the dog luring 
them farther and farther away. Soon they 
have made sufficient progress to enable 
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the man to show himself; this he does, at 
the same time waving hishat. Retreat to 
the pool is cut off, and the terrified birds 
rush up the pipe only to find themselves 
in the narrowing tunnel-net which termi- 
nates it. This is at once detached and 
the final scene is the wringing of the ducks’ 
necks by the decoy-man. As all the pipes 
curve to the right the decoying is unseen 
from the pool, and one set of fowl can be 
“worked ” whilst others are sleeping or 
preening themselves in fancied security 
on the lake. Further aids to concealment 
for the working of the decoy, other than 
those enumerated, are banks of earth and 
brushwood running parallel to the palings. 
A sportsman would rather shoot fowl 
than snare them, decoys are mostly inter- 
esting to naturalists and antiquarians. 
To show their value in times gone by, 
however, it may be mentioned that a cor- 
poration has been known to invest trust 
funds in one, and that a decoy in Suffolk, 
which sent a ton and a half of wild fowl 
to London four times a week realized 
£1,000 a year. In this sixteen thousand 
eight hundred ducks were captured in a 
single season. JoHN WATSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
MADAME RECAMIER. 


THE story of the lives of those remark- 
able women who, as leaders of brilliant 
salons, have witnessed the leading men of 
the day in French society, literature, and 
politics, at their feet, can never be void of 
interest. Many of them indeed, as de- 
scribed by Sydney Smith, “violated all 
the common duties of life, though they 
gave very pleasant little suppers ;” but in 
one respect, at any rate, Madame Réca- 
mier differed widely from her prede- 
cessors, for not even at the zenith of her 
celebrity was the slightest breath of scan- 
dal ever associated with her name, and 
though the list of the conquests of Don 
Giovanni pales before the catalogue of her 
triumphs, and though half her lifetime 
seems to have been spent in creating the 
most passionate attachments, and the 
other half to have been passed in taming 
them down to the level of ordinary friend- 
ships, so vigilantly does she appear to 
have guarded her good name that she was 
likened to the “ nymph Arethusa bearing 
the unmingled freshness of her stream 
through the waters of the Ionian Sea.” 
| Of dourgeois origin, and with no pre- 
| tension to literary gifts or what was called 
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esprit, it may be asked what was the 
nature of the spell which enabled the en- 
chantress to exercise a sway so potent 
over the Parisian world? The answer to 
this question must be sought in the influ- 
ence of pre-eminent beauty, and an intense 
desire to please. But her story must 
speak for itself. 

Julie Adelaide Bernard was born at 
Lyons, where her father was a notary, 
December 4, 1777. He was handsome, 
and married to a pretty blonde, from whom 
his daughter inherited the exquisite and 
unmatchable beauty to which she was 
mainly indebted for her celebrity. Broth- 
ers and sisters she had none, whence 
perhaps it arose that she was quickly 
withdrawn from the shelter of the convent 
which had been her early home, and 
recollections of the endless round of cere- 
monies and processions, the clouds of 
incense, the chants and flowers which had 
been associated with her every-day exist- 
ence were thenceforth but a vague, sweet 
dream. About the year 1784 M. Bernard 
obtained an appointment in Paris, where 
he was shortly afterwards joined by the 
youthful Juliette. Among the most fre- 
quent visitors at her father’s house was 
Barére, to whose friendly influence the 
family were indebted for their safety dur- 
ing the stormy days of the Revolution, 
and M. Rose Récamier, son of a hosier at 
Lyons, a wealthy Parisian banker, destined 
to become the young lady’s husband. M. 
Récamier — somewhat of a supernumera- 
ry on the scenes to be described — seems 
to have been a good-looking but weak 
man, ready to oblige his friends while 
they lived, and equally ready to be sepa- 
rated from them by the hand of death. 
During the Terror he was a constant at- 
tendant at the guillotine, and witnessed 
the sad end of the king and queen, as well 
as of many of his acquaintances, with the 
view of hardening himself, as he said, 
against the time when his own hour should 
likewise come. When M. Récamier pro- 
posed marriage to the child whose beauty 
he had watched in its development, he 
was forty-two years of age and she fifteen. 
No difficulties seem to have been raised 
by the fair Juliette, who at once accepted 
the worthy banker without apprehension 
or repugnance. He had ever been kind 
and generous in her infant days, had given 
her, as she said, her prettiest dolls, what 
doubt therefore that he would prove him- 
self un mari plein de complaisance. And 
so it befell that at the darkest hour of the 
Revolution— the very year indeed that 
the king and queen were put to death — 
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these two were married; but the tie which 
bound them was but nominal, Madame 
Récamier received only her name from 
her husband, and the relations between the 
banker and his young and beautiful wife 
remained ever of a filial and parental char- 
acter. 

No long time, however, elapsed ere the 
lady was to take her place among the 
reigning beauties of the day. She had 
indeed been prepared for such a position 
from her earliest years ; when a tiny child, 
a watchful neighbor who caught her climb- 
ing a fence to steal his fruit was so sub- 
dued by her charms as she sat crying on 
the wall that she escaped with no heavier 
punishment than an apronful of fruit. At 
twelve years of age she had been singled 
out by Marie Antoinette from the midst of 
a crowd of strangers assembied to gaze 
on royalty at Versailles; and now, the 
churches being reopened after the Revolu- 
tion, as she handed round the alms-bag at 
S. Roch, the people mounted chairs, pil- 
lars, even the altars of the side chapels in 
order to see her, and at Longchamps — 
then in full vogue — every voice pro- 
nounced that she was the fairest. She 
excelled especially in dancing, and her be- 
witching evolutions in the “ shawl dance ” 
served Madame de Staél as a model in 
* Corinne.” 

It was in connection with negotiations 
preliminary to the purchase of M. Neck- 
er’s hotel in the Rue du Mont Blanc 
(Chaussée d’Antin) by her husband, that 
she was first introduced to Madame de 
Staél. The acquaintance rapidly ripened 
into inseparable friendship, so that, as 
Madame Hamelin laughingly observed, 
the most certain way to insure the pres- 
ence of either of the ladies in society, was 
to invite them both. It was at her house 
that a young man, delighted at finding 
himself seated between Madame Réca- 
mier and Madame de Staél, complimented 
them by thanking his host for thus placing 
him between wit and beauty ; the Swedish 
ambassadress, who was not handsome, 
thereupon remarked that this was the first 
time in her life that she had ever been 
called beautiful. 

In the month of December, 1797, the 
government resolved to celebrate the re- 
turn of the young conqueror of Italy by 
giving a triumphant /é¢e. In the first court 
of the Luxembourg palace, an altar and 
statue of Liberty were erected, at the foot 
of which sat the five directors in full Ro- 
man costume, and in one of the seats re- 
served for those who had been specially 
invited, Madame Récamier found place. 
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She had never seen the youthful general, 
and, anxious to obtain a better view of his 
features, she rose for that purpose. By 
this movement, the eyes of the crowd were 
attracted to her, and her surpassing love- 
liness was greeted by a spontaneous burst 
of admiration. The sound by no means 
escaped the ears of the hero of the day. 
Turning to see what object could possibly 
have served to divert public attention 
from the victor of Castiglione and Rivoli, 
his eye fell upon a young woman dressed 
in white; and the frown with which he 
greeted her was of such unendurable sever- 
ity that she hastily resumed her seat. 
Such was the first meeting between Ma- 
dame Récamier and Napoleon, It was 
perhaps a couple of years later, when Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, at the time about twenty- 
four years of age and married, became 
passionately enamored of the greatest 
beauty of the time, and hesitated not to 
express his feelings in a series of vehe- 
ment and vulgar love-letters, written in the 
character of Romeo. Madame Récamier 
appealed to her husband, who seems to 
have pointed out the danger of coming to 
an open rupture with a man in so influen- 
tial a position as the brother of General 
Bonaparte, and to have suggested the adop- 
tion of some middle course between en- 
couragement and total rejection. Though 
Lucien withdrew discomfited, Madame 
Récamier continued to frequent his 
house, and there it was that she once again 
encountered the first consul at a ball. 
Dressed, as was her custom, entirely in 
white, with necklace and bracelets of 
pearls, she was the object of universal ad- 
miration. “ Why did you not come and sit 
next me?” demanded Napoleon, on rising 
from the table. She replied that she could 
not, unauthorized, have presumed upon 
taking such a liberty. ‘ You did wrong,” 
said Bonaparte, “it was your place.” 

In the year 1805, while Madame Réca- 
mier was residing at the Chateau de 
Clichy, her country house near Paris, 
whose beautiful park stretched down to 
the banks of the Seine, the consul, mean- 
while become emperor, once more be- 
thought him of the lady with whose attrac- 
tions he had been so deeply impressed, and 
whether deeming it politic to form an alli- 
ance with so fascinating an opponent, or 
coveting her beauty as an ornament to his 
new-made court, or perhaps, as has been 
suggested, for ends still viler, despatched 
Fouché, the crafty minister of police, the 
savage proconsul of Nevers — strange 
bearer of a love-tale —to urge upon Ma- 
dame Récamier’s acceptance the post of 
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lady of honor. Futile in result, however, 
was this requisition, and a refusal, though 
couched in terms the least offensive, and 
even breathing the honeyed accents of 
gratitude, paved the way for persecution 
relentless as it was petty. 

The circle of Madame Récamier’s ac- 
quaintance at this time embraced elements 
the most diverse and discordant in the 
newly formed society of Paris —the rem- 
nant of the old mod/esse returned from 
exile, combined with the new men who 
were indebted to talent and military glory 
for the rank to which they had recently 
attained. Thus among those who fre- 
quented her sotrées, were the Duc de 
Guignes, Barére, Lucien, Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, Fouché, Bernadotte, Massena 
(who wore her white favor on his arm 
throughout the siege of Genoa), Moreau, 
who had married her cousin, besides liter- 
ary men such as M. de la Harpe — the 
French Quintilian — whose lectures she 
attended at the Atheneum. But amid the 
crowd of her admirers none shone more 
pre-eminent than Duke Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, who, upwards of twenty years 
later, represented France at the congress 
of Verona, with whom an intimacy was 
established which was only terminated 
twenty-seven years later by the touching 
and impressive death of the duke, who 
suddenly fell backwards and expired while 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer in 
church, Good Friday, 1826. Ever devoted 
and disinterested, he was fully alive to the 
danger to which Madame Récamier was 
especially exposed, and his counsels pre- 
served her from many a youthful folly; 
but when Chateaubriand the monopolist 
took first place in her affections, he retired 
somewhat into the background. 

During the brief interval of the Peace of 
Amiens (1802) Madame Récamier, recom- 
mended to English society by introduc- 
tions from one of her adorers, the veteran 
Duc de Guiche, who had been ambassador 
in England some thirty years before, 
availed herself of the opportunity to visit 
this country. The fame of her beauty 
and fashion, of veils @ /’/phigénie harmo- 
nizing with the perfect oval of her face, 
and hair worn off one eyebrow @ /a Réca- 
mier, had preceded her; and when she 
appeared in Kensington Gardens with a 
companion, “both in white, with white 
veils and violet-colored parasols,” such 
was the curiosity and rudeness of the mob 
by which they were hustled that the ladies 
were terribly frightened, and with difficulty 
regained their carriage. During this visit 
she sat to Cosway for her portrait, perhaps 
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the most faithful resemblance of her exist- 
ing, not even excepting the fine picture by 
Gérard, painter of kings and king of paint- 
ers, in the gallery of the Louvre. Cha- 
teaubriand assures us that her portrait, 
engraved by Bartolozzi, was widely circu- 
lated in England, and was thence carried 
to the isles of Greece, and Ballanche com- 
menting on this circumstance remarked 
“that it was beauty returning to the land 
of its birth.” 

Arrived once more at home, Madame 
Récamier was present at the trial of her 
friend Moreau, implicated (though she be- 
lieved him wholly innocent of the accusa- 
tion) in the royalist conspiracy of Pichegru 
and George Cadoudal. Nothing could 
exceed the gloom and terror which reigned 
at this period. Between the arrest and 
commencement of the proceedings, terri- 
ble events were known to have occurred: 
the Duc d’Enghien had been seized, and 
after a mock trial shot at dead of night 
beneath his prison walls, and the spectre 
of Pichegru seemed as though it hovered 
over the heads of the accused, for he had 
been mysteriously strangled in his cell. 
Madame Récamier was attended upon this 
occasion bya near relation of her husband, 
M. Brillat Savarin, a magistrate of gastro- 
nomic fame, and the moment she raised 
her veil, Moreau recognized her, rose, and 
bowed to her, and she returned his saluta- 
tion, as she expresses it “with emotion 
and respect.” But this interview — if 
such it may be called —was to be the 
last ; it was deemed wiser that she should 
not again attend the proceedings of the 
court, for Napoleon was displeased by her 
appearance, exclaiming sharply, when he 
heard that she had been present, ‘* What 
was Madame Récamier doing there?” 

Hitherto we have followed the fortunes 
of Juliette Récamier floating along the 
flood-tide of success, but for her, as for 
others, were appointed times of anxiety 
and suffering, as well as scenes of tri- 
umph and rejoicing, and she was ere long 
to discover that the power whose stability 
she had been somewhat too prone to de- 
preciate, could on occasion be employed 
to do the bidding of passions the most 
petty and unworthy. Her husband’s bank- 
ing house having become embarrassed, it 
was necessary to apply to the Bank of 
France for the loan of a million of francs, 
by which the difficulty couid be tided 
over. The accommodation, however, which 
needed the emperor’s sanction, was re- 
fused, the bank stopped payment (1806), 
and at the age of five-and-twenty, in the 
very zenith of her beauty and power, Ma- 
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dame Récamier was suddenly deprived of 
the fabulous luxury and splendor with 
which she had hitherto been surrounded. 
But nowise daunted, she met the disaster 
with the same calm resolution as charac- 
terized her in the most trying events of 
her life. Everything was surrendered to 
the creditors; plate, jewels, the bright 
accessories of the shrine wherein so much 
beauty had sat enthroned; all were sold, 
and Madame Récamier retired with her 
husband to the comparatively humble 
shelter of a small apartment. But even 
thus, she became the object of universal 
interest and respect. All Paris was ather © 
door; and Junot —one of the warmest of 
her friends—on rejoining his imperial 
master in Germany, so far allowed his zeal 
to get the better of his discretion as to 
expatiate for his Majesty’s delectation on 
the extent of sympathy shown. “ They 
could not have paid more honor to the 
widow of a marshal of France who had 
lost her husband on the field of battle,” 
was the emperor’s petulant reply. 

It was at this juncture that Madame de 
Staél (exiled from Paris in 1803), becom- 
ing aware of her friend’s embarrassed 
position, invited her to Coppet, a delight- 
ful residence which she occupied near the 
lake of Geneva. Incidents such as char- 
acterized her whole career awaited her 
here also, and a new personage makes his 
appearance upon the scene of her tri- 
umphs, in the shape of Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, who had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Saalfeld (Oct., 1806), where 
his eldest brother, Prince Louis, was 
killed. Handsome, brave, chivalrous, and 
only twenty-four years of age, the young 
prince at once fell a victim to the charms 
of the fair inmate of Coppet, implored her 
to obtain a divorce and to marry him. 
Touched, it may well have been, by the 
devotion of royalty under misfortune, and 
influenced, perhaps, by the favoring coun- 
sel of her hostess, Madame Récamier 
yielded a somewhat hesitating consent, 
and even wrote to her husband proposing 
the formal dissolution of their marriage. 
M. Récamier professed his willingness to 
accede to her wishes, but appealed at the 
same time to her better feelings, and to 
the memory of days gone by, ere misfor- 
tune had fallen upon his house. The re- 
monstrance was not without its effect, the 
remembrance of all her husband’s indul- 
gence came back upon her. Catholic 
scruples and dread of quitting her country 
did the rest; the glamor which had been 
temporarily cast over her imagination 
passed away, and the lady returned to 
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Paris in order to avoid the fulfilment of | point of fainting, confessed the cause of 


her promise. Yet, strange to say, the 
prince was not informed of her resolution ; 
she trusted that time and absence — those 
two potent factors in assuaging the pangs 
of unrequited affection— would render 
less painful the destruction of his hopes ; 
nor was it until three or four years later, 
when, tortured by anxiety, both public 
and private, he fell dangerously ill, that 
she summoned courage to give the coup 
de gréce to his expectations. Meanwhile, 
she had sent him her portrait, which was 
the brightest ornament of his home at 
Berlin until its return to Madame Réca- 
mier in accordance with his last wishes in 
1845, and presented him with a ring, which, 
at his earnest desire, was buried with him. 
Albeit thus discomfited, Prince Augustus 
continued to correspond with Madame 
Récamier till the year 1815, when he en- 
tered Paris with the allied armies, at the 
head of the Prussian artillery, and his last 
interview with her took place as late as 
1825, when he found her in her retreat at 
the Abbaye-aux-bois. 

The penalty of exile which Madame 
Récamier now incurred for no other crime 
than that of paying a thirty-six hours’ visit 
to Madame de Staél—the entire edition 
of whose celebrated work on Germany, 
which abounded with allusions to the im- 
perial police, had been seized, and who 
was contemplating departure to America 
— though it involved no more than pro- 
hibition to reside within one hundred and 
twenty miles of Paris, may be regarded as 
the crowning act of Napoleon’s revenge. 
She fixed upon Chalons as her place of 
exile, subsequently removing to Lyons, 
where she made the acquaintance of M. 
Ballanche, who, from the first day that he 
met her, became her abject slave. He 
was the son of a printer, and more favored 
by gifts of intellect than by external ad- 
vantages. He was in fact extremely ugly, 
and his ugliness had been aggravated by 
the unskilled treatment of a charlatan, 
who had used such violent means for the 
cure of chronic headache as to necessitate 
the removal of a portion of the jaw-bone ; 
and yet it was impossible for any one to 
be much in his society without being at- 
tracted by the charm of his conversation 
and manner. An episode of the first inter- 
view between Madame Récamier and M. 
Ballanche seems prophetic of the nature 
of their whole subsequent intercourse. 
Exerting himself to the very utmost to 
prove agreeable, M. Ballanche observed 


the lady turn pale, and on asking the rea- | 
son, Madame Récamier, who was on the | means solitary wandering were terminated 





her indisposition. Poor Ballanche had 
caused his shoes to be newly blacked in 
honor of the interview and the odor was 
insupportable to her. Without a word he 
quietly withdrew, deposited the offending 
shoes outside the door, re-entered the 
room as though nothing had happened, 
and resumed the conversation exactly 
where he left it. Of the three whose 
names are most intimately associated as 
friends of Madame Récamier, the palm 
for sincerity and devotion must be yielded 
to M. Ballanche. The Duke de Montmo- 
rency, shocked at her love of dissipation, 
was always trying to convert her, but Bal- 
lanche thought she was perfect and loved 
all whom she loved, not even excepting 
Chateaubriand with his egotism and van- 
ity. “You are my star of destiny,” he 
writes to her, “it is impossible that I 
should survive you; were you to enter 
your tomb of white marble, a grave must 
be dug at once for me, wherein I also may 
be laid.” Ballanche in died 1847, and was 
buried in the same tomb which was two 
years later to receive all that was mortal 
of Madame Récamier. She was then old 
and blind, and in her anxiety to soothe 
his dying moments, neglected precautions 
recommended to her after an operation 
just performed upon her eyes, and with 
the flood of tears which she shed by his 
couch was lost forever all hope of recover- 
ing her sight. 

At the time when Madame Récamier 
visited Rome in 1813, the capital of the 
Christian world was bereft of its pontiff 
and was simply the headquarters of a 
French prefect who administered the de- 
partment of the Tiber. She opened her 
salon in the Palazzo Fiano, where among 
others she received Canova, who almost 
by stealth transferred her bust to marble, 
and whose brother the abbé penned a 
daily sonnet to /a bellissima Zuliéta. 
From Rome she proceeded to Naples, 
where she was received by the king and 
queen with the utmost cordiality, prece- 
dence being assigned her even over all the 
ladies of the court. The times were crit- 
ical and Murat’s position was just then 
one of exceeding perplexity. To save his 
crown he had joined the coalition against 
the brother-in-law to whom he owed his 
greatness, and it was from the balcony of 
Queen Caroline’s apartment that Madame 
Récamier beheld the British fleet enter- 
ing, by Murat’s invitation, the bright blue 
waters of the lovely bay. 

Three years of husbandless but by no 
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by the fall of Napoleon, the gates of Paris 
were once more opened to her, and she im- 
mediately bent her steps homeward. Her 
beauty was still in full and perfect flower, 
and to all her other charms was now added 
the prestige of innocence long persecuted 
by the fallen power. Her mother’s for- 
tune, which amounted to four hundred 
thousand francs, added to the results of 
M. Récamier’s industry, enabled her once 
again to surround herself with the com- 
forts and indulgences of life. Old friends 
were not wanting to welcome her return, 
Madame de Staél was in Paris, and the 
widow of Moreau (who met death stricken 
by a French bullet when serving in the 
ranks of the Russian army) from whom 
she had been separated by ten long years 
of exile. Three generations of Montmo- 
rencys were to be seen in her sa/on, and 
it was on observing the impression made 
by Madame Récamier upon his grandson 
Henri, that the old duke remarked so 
gracefully “that though they did not die 
of it, all nevertheless were wounded.” It 
was at this period, and at Madame de 
Staél’s, that the fair Juliette first made the 
acquaintance of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and it is with reference to the words in 
which he is said to have addressed her 
the first time he saw her after the crown- 
ing victory over his illustrious enemy — 
Fe lai bien battu—that the somewhat 
dubious assertion has been hazarded that 
his homage was unwelcome. The truth 
probably was that from motives of patriot- 
ism she disliked the duke; atany rate she 
preserved a selection of his effusions and 
ridiculed him as unable to spell correctly 
two consecutive words of French. 

It was not long before the death of 
Madame de Staél in 1818, that the inti- 
macy between Chateaubriand and Juliette 
Récamier commenced while she was living 
in an hotel, Rue d’Anjou, which she had 
purchased and fitted up, and wherein she 
hoped to pass the rest of her life in peace 
and security. Buta fresh reverse of for- 
tune occurring in 1820, she resolved no 
longer to form part of her husband’s fam- 
ily, but while engaging to maintain him 
out of the wreck of her own fortune, she 
determined to withdraw entirely from the 
world, and hired apartments from the nuns 
of the Abbaye-aux-bois, a little convent 
which lay somewhat withdrawn from the 
street in the midst of the fashionable 
Faubourg S. Germain. This then was 
the final retreat which she rendered fa- 
mous by thirty years of residence. In her 
“cell” she lived alone, but she dutifully 
procured a lodging for her husband (who 


| died in 1830) in the neighborhood, and 
| provided him and Ballanche with their 
daily dinner. But though her salon ever 
remained a temple, the object of worship, 
by degrees, was changed, the idol of for- 
mer days became the priestess; while 
Chateaubriand, who had quickly won the 
first place, if not in the heart, at least in 
the imagination of Madame Récamier, oc- 
cupied the shrine and was worshipped, as 
it has been said, like the grand lama him- 
self. When he deigned to talk, everybody 
was bound to listen, when he was moder- 
ately tired of a speaker, he stroked an 
ugly cat, placed purposely in a chair by 
his side, when he was tired beyond endur- 
ance he began playing with a bell-rope 
which lay conveniently within his reach, 
and then Madame Récamier would imme- 
diately rush to the rescue. Nowand then 
the hostess, who sat on one side of the 
fireplace, the rest round in a circle, would 
relate some anecdote connected with ear- 
lier days; one such relating to Joseph 
Bonaparte has come down to us, “I was 
standing one day,” said Madame Réca- 
mier, “at the door of the Spanish ambas- 
sador’s hotel, conversing with the king; 
the royal carriage was in waiting, and the 
prince, who was always very gallant, had 
just taken leave of me, when I heard a 
gruff voice muttering something close to 
my ear. I turned round, and beheld a gren- 
adier, a thorough viexx de la vielle, who 
had posted himself by the footway as a 
sort of amateur sentinel. ‘Citizen,’ he 
blurted out, addressing King Joseph, ‘ thy 
equipage is ready,’ then changing his tone 
after a moment’s reflection, he added, 
‘whenever it may please your Majesty to 
step in.’” “Every day at the same hour,” 
says one of his biographers, “exact as 
the clock, the inhabitants of the Rue de 
Sévres saw Chateaubriand pass, elegantly 
dressed, in his short redingote, a riding- 
whip in his hand, in the direction of the 
grille of the Abbaye-aux-bois. But when 
the infirmities of age began to beset him 
— when instead of walking to the Abbaye, 
he was compelled to go there in a carriage 
—when, after having long climbed the 
stairs lightly enough, he came at last to 
employ the support of a stick — and when 
finally he was carried there in an armchair 
by his servants —this decay caused him 
to abandon himself to profound and incur- 
able melancholy. As his faculties became 
gradually weaker, he fell back more and 
more on himself, and, unwilling that oth- 
ers should perceive how his mind partook 
with his body the pressure of years, he 





condemned himself to silence, and hardly 
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spoke any more.” His attachment to Ju-| 
liette Récamier, however, survived his 
power of enjoyment, and after the death 
of his wife, he offered her marriage, and 
would scarce pardon her gentle refusal. 
Chateaubriand expired July 4th, 1848, 
wholly exhausted and discontented with 
himself and the world; the cannon of revo- 
lution roared round the bed of the dying 
man, who had lost all powers of speech, 
but his parting agony was hidden from 
the sightless orbs of Madame Récamier ; 
silence and darkness thus meetly preluding 
an eterna¥ separation. His remains were 
interred in Grand Bey, a lonely islet off 
the coast of Brittany. 

Such briefly was the personage on whom 
Madame Récamier lavished the sympathy 
of her declining years. Hard as might 
have been the task of amusing a being 
who was no longer amusable, the difficulty 
was by no means lessened by the political 
rivalry which subsisted between M. de 
Montmorency and Chateaubriand. What 
wonder that the salon of the Abbaye-aux- 
bois was likened by one of the wittiest 
Frenchmen of the day toa “happy fam- 
ily,” such as occasionally perambulated 
the streets of London, consisting of a cat, 
a dog, a mouse, a rabbit, and other ani- 
mals equally dissimilar in their natures, 
which may nevertheless be seen living in 
the same cage in apparent amity. 

Thus left alone in her darkness — her 
occupation gone — Madame Récamier did 
not long survive the comrades of her life. 
She would indeed often speak of them as 
though they were only absent for awhile, 
and at certain moments she was wont to 
say that she experienced a thought of 
them so vivid, that it seemed to her al- 
most like an apparition. Her early im- 
pressions of soft conventual devotion had 
never been effaced, and though to all her 
other trials, blindness was, as in the case 
of Madame du Deffand, superadded, she 
nevertheless enjoyed a measure of seren- 
ity and contentment, which contrasted 
favorably with the ex#zuz wherewith Hor- 
ace Walpole’s “dear old woman ” was so 
eternally beset. Thus she lived, and thus, 
in May, 1849, she died of cholera —a dis- 
ease of which she had ever entertained 
a special dread —at the age of seventy- 
two; and by a last and singularly happy 
privilege, the terrible scourge which usu- 
ally leaves such saddening traces behind 
it spared the form whence the spirit had 
fled, and in the repose of death her fea- 
tures resumed for awhile the original and 
extraordinary beauty which in life she had 
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The Precentory, Lincoln. 
Mrs. CARTWRIGHT, the granddaughter 
of the venerable Dean Garnier, of Win- 
chester, who died June 29th, 1873, at the 
very advanced age of ninety-eight, kindly 
placed the following notes of her grand- 
father’s conversations at my disposal for 
an article contributed by me to the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” The 
limits of the article forbade more than a 
brief allusion to these memoranda; but as 
they appear to me far too interesting to be 
lost, I forward them to you for publication, 
with Mrs. Cartwright’s graciously ac- 

corded permission. 
EDMUND VENABLES. 


“T went abroad with Dr. Halifax (a 
friend of my family) in the long vacation 
during the short peace in the year 1802. 
I went to Napoleon’s /evée in Paris with 
Lord Carhampton and my friend Dr. Hal- 
ifax. Lord Carhampton was dressed in 
the uniform of a captain of light infantry 
of those days. I burst out a-laughing 
when I saw him, for he had only a short 
jacket and breeches, and he said he had 
been obliged to have it made by a German 
tailor and must go without his skirts. It 
was a magnificent /evée — splendid recep- 
tion rooms and servants all dressed in 
green and gold livery. We saw all the 
marshals, General Dumouriez (distin- 
guished in the time of the war of 1793), 
Marmont, and others. Soon after we got 
there Napoleon came in with the two vice- 
consuls. The vice-consuls were very 
smart indeed, but Napoleon was distin- 
guished by the plainness of his dress. 
He was in a red coat, white waistcoat, and 
silk stockings, very plain and with no 
orders. He went round talking to the 
people, and had a few words for each. He 
told Fox that ‘ he was the greatest man of 
the greatest country in the world ; ’I heard 
him say it. He came up to my friend Dr. 
Halifax and asked him, ‘Quelle profes- 
sion?’ Halifax answered, ‘ Docteur de 
médecine to the Prince of Wales.’ Na- 
poleon then asked what was his system, 
whether he followed the Brownonian. 
Dr. Halifax said he followed his own sys- 
tem. He then asked me how long I had 
been in France and to what country I 
belonged. He smiled and looked very 
gracious. He then turned to Lord Car- 
hampton and said, ‘Avez-vous servi?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ he replied; ‘I had the honor 
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of commanding in Ireland when General 
Hoche landed’ (in 1797) He asked Sir 
James Mackintosh a great many questions 
on the law of theland. Mackintosh turned 
to me and said, ‘ That man has astounded 
me with his knowledge, but I thought 1 
could give him a few hints on the Habeas 
Corpus.’ Napoleon went the whole round 
of the room, and varied his questions to 
each one and was very gracious. His 
staff wore a gingerbread uniform. I went 
very frequently to Madame Saladin’s, who 
was a great friend of Joséphine’s. I used 
to meet there a great many of the court. 
One of the generals (a Frenchman of note) 
told me he had often paid Napoleon’s 
washing-bill at Corfu(?). One night Ma- 
dame Saladin was very late, and when she 
came in she said, ‘I am so fatigued; Jo- 
séphine would keep me, she wished me to 
talk to her. She told me the first consul 
had been in such a passion and had made 
her (Joséphine) walk out at four o’clock in 
the morning in the Jardin des Plantes,’ * 
This was at a time when Napoleon was in 
such a great state of irritation, and there 
was a great talk of the passions he went 
into. At a large party one night at Ma- 
dame Saladin’s Lally Tollendal, a fine 
orator of that time, told us that Napoleon 
was in this state of excitement. (This he 
mentioned asa great secret.) We English 
thought it was an imposture, but it reaHy 
was quite true. He told us that that morn- 
ing Buonaparte had been with some mer- 
chants from Antwerp, and that he called 
them insolent scoundrels, and told them to 
be off. Napoleon was so angry, too, with 
Lord Whitworth [the English ambassa- 
dor} that Lord Whitworth actually put his 
hand to the hilt of his sword. Very soon 
after this war broke out. If I had re- 
mained in Paris a very little longer, to the 
beginning of November, I should have 
been one of the prisoners, and kept at 
Verdun on parole.t One day I was walk- 
ing in Paris about that time with Lady 
Mount-Edgcumbe and her two little girls 
(one of whom was afterwards Lady Brown- 
low), and we went into a lace-shop. Lady 
Mount-Edgcumbe asked for some lace; 
she had aveil on. The shopman looked 
at her very fixedly for some moments 
without making any answer, and then said, 
‘ Madame, what lace do you want? There 
is no lace we would not give you in ex- 
change for that veil.’ The veil was made 
in Honiton for twenty guineas at the time 
when Honiton lace was first known.” 


* Probably the Jardin des Tuileries. 
§ t Be had to return to England for his election at All 
ouls’, 





In travelling with Dr. Halifax the 
French used to ask him and the dean their 
names, and were pleased at that of “ Gar- 
nier,” which was familiar to them, but 
could not pronounce “ Halifax,” and ex- 
claimed, * Quel diable de nom!” 

“I was at Brussels at a very important 
moment. I saw the Cap of Liberty taken 
down. It was taken down off the top of 
the fine church at Brussels amidst uproars 
of cannon. There were great demonstra- 
tions, and the bells were all ringing, and 
the people going to church at four o’clock 
in the morning. The Roman Catholic 
religion was then first re-established there, 
and I never saw churches better filled. I 
was in the same hotel as the Bishop of 
Mechlin, There was a great meeting to 
receive him, and I saw him give the bless- 
ing. He was standing out from one win- 
dow of the hotel and I out of the next, so 
I was close to him and saw the whole cere- 
mony, a very fine sight—the crowds 
below. The bishop was dressed in a 
beautiful lilac [/ay/ock the dean pro- 
nounced it] dress trimmed with Mechlin 
lace, and red stockings. I went to see the 
celebration of the host; the bishop’s chap- 
lain and I used to meet in the hotel, so I 
followed with him. We walked between 
rows of two thousand soldiers all with 
bayonets fixed. ‘Then we went up the 
steps of the church, but I did not remain 
for the celebration. I retired and broke 
through the ranks, and returned to the 
hotel. I was with the préfet; he had 
never been in church before, and was 
obliged to have a prompter to tell him 
what todo. The elevation of the host was 
accompanied by some very fine music.” 

“In the year 1798 I was elected a fellow 
of the Linnean Society I was recom- 
mended to it by Sir Joseph Banks. It was 
optional with newly elected fellows either 
to pay down ten guineas or else 1/. a year. 
I preferred giving 1/. a year, thinking then 
that I should not live ten years. [He was 
a delicate man when young.] I never 
thought again about the matter until sixty 
years had passed, when I thought what a 
bad bargain I had made! At that time I 
made inquiries what was the entrance 
money [? annual subscription], and found 
it was three guineas a year instead of one; 
and my name, to my great, I may say mor- 
tification, having appeared for nearly sixty 
years as the oniy subscriber of 1/7., I was 
so much shocked that I immediately sent 
20/.,and was so ashamed of my shabbi- 
ness that I ordered a copy of the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ which came to nearly 30/. more. 
This happened when I had only a few 
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fellows above me, and I have now been 
for the last two or three years the father 
of the society, with a family of about four 
hundred and fifty children.” 

When the dean was asked who was the 
oldest person he could remember having 
met with in the nineteenth century [? eigh- 
teenth], he spoke of an old woman who 
called Queen Anne “ Princess Anne.” A 
very aged woman told him that when Sir 
Isaac Newton died, as the breath left his 
body a mirror in the room shivered to 
pieces. 

Lord Chesterfield began a poem ad- 
dressed to the dean’s grandfather begin- 
ning “ Garnier, my friend,” in Dodsley’s 
collection of poems. 

The dean’s grandfather bought a dis- 
pensation from the pope, for which he paid 
two guineas. 

The dean was at school (Hyde Abbey, 
Winchester, under the Rev. C. Richards, 
nicknamed “ Flogging Richards”) with 
Canning, who was not considered a boy of 
any ability. 

The dean heard from Dr. Halifax that 
his (the dean’s) father’s house was one of 
the best in London for meeting all the 
celebrities of the day. He was sought 
after by all the literary and other clever 
people, who met here in the month of May 
and were called “ May flies.” 

The Duke of Cumberland gave the 
dean’s grandfather, Dr. Garnier, the ap- 
pointment of apothecary general of the 
army, a sinecure office. The patent was 
continued to his father as long as he lived. 
They tried to take it away, but the patent 
was so strong and the business of the 
office so well performed they could not 
do so. “A most unjustifiable patent,” the 
dean added, in relating the fact. Mr. Cal- 
vert Clarke, the manager, made a very 
large fortune by it. 

Sotheby, who translated  Virgil’s 
“ Georgics ” and Homer, used to be often 
at * Wickham Corner ” (the dean’s father’s 
house in Hampshire). He invited him- 
self to stay there to have a “battle of 
brains,” upon which he said, “ After ¢haz 
itis sure to be the dullest party.” Gar- 
rick, Foote, and Churchill were frequent 
guests. The latter wrote part of his 
poems in the woods of Wickham. The 
dean’s mother gave Foote Parisian diet, 
and on telling him she had ordered him a 
very good omelette he said, “I am much 
obliged to you, I doassure you. I protest 


thought I should soon lay.” 
had a surfeit of omelettes. 





before I left Paris I began to cackle and | of the scenes of horror some of them may 
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From The Spectator. 
AMONG THE BOULDERS. 


ONE night on the steamer, and rather 
more than half-a-day’s journey in the slow- 
est of trains, have brought us to a region 
unmentioned in Baedeker, and at present 
little known by the ubiquitous Anglo- 
Saxon. Noone you meet understands a 
word of English, and very few French. 
We are in that part of Brittany which takes 
up the north-west portion of the Cétes 
du Nord, and which is certainly novel 
to the eye jaded with civilization, and en- 
tertaining to the mind which enjoys change 
from uniformity of scenery or people. 
The bluest of Atlantics spreads itself out 
beneath an August sky, intersected, wher- 
ever your eye may rove, by rocky islands 
or landlocked bays. There are no cliffs, 
but the low spits of land—you hardly 
know without examining them whether 
they are reefs, islands, or promontories — 
all blossom out, instead of trees, into 
enormous granite boulders. Between them 
the fine cliff-grass is gay with blue sca- 
bious, yellow hawkweed, sea-pinks, and the 
smaller pink and blue stars of centaury 
and squills. If you sit down among ;the 
boulders you see them balanced so that 
you would expect them to rock at a touch, 
and through their rounded crevices you 
see the sea shining and breaking below. 
All along this Ploumanach shore “they are 
heaped one upon another as if baby giants 
had been playing at bricks with them, and 
kicked some down here and there for pure 
wantonness. What strange earth-forces 
must have been at work to get this result ! 
Opposite me, on the next spit of land, I 
see two great boulders, which evidently 
were in their time one, —sliced through 
in the middle and leaning apart, cleanly 
cut like two halves of a loaf of bread. 
The mushroom shape predominates among 
them; it looks in some places as if the 
fire-spirits had taken a granite cliff when it 
was soft, kneaded it into the shape of a 
loaf, then cut off the dome, sliced up the 
rest for consumption, and left the slices 
leaning against each other, with the dome 
balanced on the top. Sometimes they have 
played at building in a more tricksy way, 
piling the smaller slices one upon an- 
other, and crowning the edifice with the 
large dome. If these were not in olddays 
used as natural altars, they well might 
have been. Perhaps it is best not to think 


Foote had | have witnessed, in the days when the hu- 


man race was gradually formulating its 
| views on the subject of sacrifice out of the 
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helplessness of mute suffering and its own 
need of expiation. 

Between the boulder-heaped spits of 
land are innumerable little bays of pink or 
white sand, the white sand hard and fine, 
and best for the feet of bathers; the pink 
sand, delicately salmon-tinted, made up of 
thousands of broken shells. Over this 
comes the clearest and most pellucid of 
water, creeping up in gentle ripples, though 
on the rocky headlands the waves break 
in dazzlingly white surf; and there is a sil- 
ver purity and coolness in the air, though 
inland the August sun beats fiercely 
enough to make you feel cooked alive. On 
one of these little bays stands the shrine 
of St. Guirec or Kirec, a Cornish mission- 
ary who originally converted these parts. 
It has a Norman arch and two granite 
pillars, and a figure of the saint within, no 
doubt frequently newly plastered by the 
zeal of devotees, since it is said to date 
from the thirteenth century, but is now only 
adaub of colored plaster. Here come the 
maidens who wish for husbands; and to 
ensure the saint’s attention to their prayers, 
they stick a pin into his shrine, promptly 
stolen by the small sceptics of the neigh- 
borhood. Did the hermit really live here 
among these boulders on the beach, after 
the manner of the Irish and Cornish mis- 
sionaries, to be away from men; and did 
the people come and listen to him among 
the rocks, as he lifted up his voice so as 
to overpower the sound of the breaking 
surge? Well, at least his name is remem- 
bered. Perros-Guirec is the name of the 
village over the headland, and his statue 
stands in Perros Church on one side of 
the altar, with St. James on the other. 

Somewhere | have read a poem by an 
Oxford wit, which recommends an aspir- 
ing poet, whenever he wishes to be effec- 
tive, to use the words “strange, lonely, 
wild, or weary.” The aspirant asks :— 


And will it do, O will it do, to take them in a 
lump, 

As ‘the wild man went his weary way to a 
strange and lonely pump ’’? 


Without thus uniting them, they are epi- 
thets which distinctly suit the scenery of 


the Ploumanach beach. It is strange; it 
is wild ; it strikes you with an eerie kind 
of loneliness when you are by yourself 
among the great boulders; and though 
perhaps weariness is not exactly an appli- 
cable word on a sunny day like this, yet 
there is a suggestion of something not un- 
like it on a grey afternoon, as you stand 
on one of the solitary beaches among the 
long lines of rock, and listen to the monot- 
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onous splash of the surge. You cannot 
help fancying something unhappy in na- 
ture,— something of a long endurance 
under recurring stress of opposing force 
of which itcan foresee noend. But to-day 
the waves sparkle and the boulders sun 
themselves contentedly, while the little 
flowers and the wind-starved bracken 
nestle among their roots. 

The people of this region are perhaps 
not unaffected by the nature of their home. 
They are very unlike the ordinary French- 
man and Frenchwoman, — merry, laugh- 
ter-loving, and coquettish. The unmixed 
Breton is gentle and grave; taciturn, but 
courteous and self-respecting. The older 
men and women have a look about them 
as though they accepted endurance, not 
uncheerfully, as their lot in life. Even 
the young faces are mostly grave, though 
they smile brilliantly sometimes when 
they speak. A Breton beauty is nothing 
like a stage soubrette; she has a com- 
posed expression, and an innocent grav- 
ity not unlike the image of a saint in a 
niche. On Sundays she has little tempta- 
tion to the display of finery. The writer 
went to the high mass at Trégastel Church 
on Sunday; it was no special day, and 
she found herself the only woman in hat 
and gloves in that large and closely 
packed congregation. Every one was 
dressed in black merino, with clear- 
starched caps fresh from the wash-tub, and 
sober-colored shawls, — mostly black, but 
now and then olive-green or sad lavender. 
One or two wore small Indian shawls, 
which looked old and carefully kept; but 
not a single woman had a bit of bright 
color, such as scarlet or blue, about her. 
Some of the bettermost farmers’ daugh- 
ters, however, wore pearl necklaces and 
delicately wrought earrings. The men, of 
whom there were quite as many as the 
women, were all in broadcloth and straw 
hats; all alike had discarded the sabots 
they frequently wear in the weck, for 
neat stockings and strong, well-blacked 
leather boots. They assembled to chat, 
the men together and the women together, 
before the service began, and a few old 
women turned an honest penny in the 
churchyard by selling indigestible green 
pears. But there was no merriment, 
though there was social friendliness 
enough; and both sexes appeared to en- 
joy themselves socially best apart. The 
only instance of young, honest merriment 
that we have seen was in a little farmyard 
at Ploumanach, where a group of girls 
were threshing out the newly stacked corn. 
They poised and flung their flails rhyth- 
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mically, with a not ungraceful action of 
their girlish shoulders and an accompa- 
nying lifting of their shapely bare heels 
from their sabots; and they looked far 
more smiling and satisfied at their work 
than many a young lady does over her 
tennis. Cheery, too, was a somewhat 
similar sight in a farmyard at Perros; 
here the threshing-machiné was worked 
by several horses pulling round and round, 
while a bright-faced boy in a blouse stood 
in the midst of them like a rustic Phoebus 
guiding the horses of day, and the women 
and girls forked away the straw which was 
ejected by the machine as it cut it off. It 
reminded one of the puzzles we used to put 
together in childhood out of a shilling 
glazed box, labelled “ The Farmyard,” or 
* Rural Life.” At the same time, fate has 


not permitted the writer tosee the Trégas- 
tel Breton en fé¢e at a kermesse or other 
sportive occasion, and she therefore can- 
not say whether or not at such a festival 
he may compete with his farther-west 
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brethren of Quimper or Auray in the 
glories of provincial costume. 

The people retain their old credulities. 
Driving from Perros to Tréguier, the 
driver pointed out to us a neat little house 
standing in an apparently productive gar- 
den, with a vine climbing over it. The 
lower windows were barred, and one or 
two of them broken. “ Do you see that 
house?” he said; “it is the maison du 
diable. No one can live there, because 
every night at eleven o’clock the devil 
begins to play at bowls there ; you cannot 
see anything, but the noise is horrible. 
The maire of Kermaria, who is rich, oh 
very rich, bought it, and said he would 
live there; but he had to leave it, and no 
one has ever tried since.” He thought a 
crime must have been committed there 
autrement —he meant autrefois — but he 
did not know about that. He only knew 
that any one who went there at the right 
time could hear the bowls. 





THE DETERIORATION OF CHINESE TEA. — 
In the second series of special reports on the 
foreign trade of China in 1888, issued by the 
Board of the Imperial Maritime Customs, the 
tea trade is dealt with at much length, espe- 
cially in regard to the increasing competition 
of the Indian product. In summarizing the 
reports from the various districts, Sir Robert 
Hart, the inspector-general of customs, says 
that Chinese tea is being supplanted in En- 
gland by Indian tea, and in the United States 
by the Japanese products, owing largely not 
to any superiority in the leaf, but to the fact 
that those countries have taken great pains to 
improve the processes by which their teas are 
prepared for market. It is also said that 
these processes are conducted more econom- 
ically by the Indian producer, who has, more- 
over, no duty to pay upon exportation. Jap- 
anese teas pay an export duty, but it is only 
one-fourth of that paid by the Chinese pro- 
ducer. As regards the preparation of tea for 
market, Sir Robert Hart advises that steps 
should be taken to improve the present sys- 
tem, either by the government opening a tea 
school, or by establishing a model plantation. 
He also considers that the so-called ‘hill 
tax ’’ collected from the owners of tea planta- 


tions, might be remitted with advantage, as. 


its removal would encourage present growers 
to take more care of their plants, but he op- 
poses any modification of the heavy ‘likin ’’ 
and export duties. The objection is that if 





the tax on Chinese tea, which is equal to 2d. 
per pound, were entirely abolished, Chinese 
produce could still be undersold by Indian 
tea. This appears to us a very weak argu- 
ment, for it is evident that any reduction in 
the tax would to a corresponding extent im- 
prove the position of Chinese tea in this mar- 
ket. If indeed, as Sir Robert Hart says, the 
lightening of taxation ‘‘ would be but an un- 
certain advantage to trade,’’ it is difficult to 
understand why he supports the abolition of 
the ‘‘hill tax,’? or what reason he has to 
expect that more economy on the part of 
Chinese planters will be sufficient to enable 
them to withstand the present keen competi- 
tion. Economist. 


STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir, — The following was told me by the 
present master of Marlborough College, the 
day after it had occurred at one of the college. 
examinations, three or four years ago: ‘* Most 
men, therefore,’’ was rendered ‘‘ Hominissimi 
iguntur.’? The whole is delicious; but iguntur 
—the taking ¢gztur as a third person singular 
passive, and then making it plural —is pecul- 
iarly happy. Iam, sir, etc., G. GROVE. 

Lower Sydenham, S.E., July 31st. 
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